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ArtIicLe I. 
PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST WAR. 


ITS POWER AS AN INSTRUMENT OF REFORM, AND THE MEANS OF 
HASTENING ITS FORMATION. 


Tue power of public opinion has become proverbial. It is 
the lever of the moral world, and does more to control the 
intercourse of civilized nations, than all their fleets and armies. 
Its influence is omnipresent, and its authority supreme and uni- 
versal. It legislates for all Christendom; and monarchs the 
most powerful and arbitrary, are able to contravene its decisions 
only at their peril. It is the high court of the civilized world ; 
a power intermediate between the rulers of earth, and the 
sovereign of the universe; the last human tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal except to the bar of Jehovah. 

But what is this public opinion? It is only an expression 
of the views generally prevalent in society, or avowed by men 
whose character, standing and influence entitle them to be 
regarded as representatives of the community to which they 
belong. It is the voices of individual thousands or millions 
harmonized into the utterance of sentiments common to them 
all. 

Such an utterance must come sooner or later; but it may be 
easily and advantageously hastened. It has been so in a mul- 
titude of instances ; it may be so in others ; and the formation, 
development, and universal extension of a thoroughly Christian- 
ized public sentiment, constitute the great work of reform 
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needed to deliver our world from every species of error, sin 
and misery. 

The history of human improvement is only a series of changes 
thus wrought in public opinion. Its voice once called aloud 
for gladiatorial combats and bull-fights ; but its frowns long ago 
drove those savage and disgusting barbarities from the civilized 
world. For ages it applauded alchemy, and knight-errantry, and 
trials by ordeal, and a host of kindred practices; but all these 
have now fallen under its strong displeasure, and ceased from 
every part of Christendom. Once public opinion tolerated 
the slave-trade; but the smiles of heaven upon the efforts of 
such men as Clarkson and Wilberforce, turned an overwhelm- 
ing tide of indignation against that infernal traffic in the bodies 
and the souls of men. Once public sentiment in England 
upheld slavery in most of her dependences; but the voice of 
her sons and daughters, poured upon the ear of her parliament, 
caused it at lenoth to be put under the ban of the whole British 
empire, as an atrocious, intolerable compound of injustice, 
oppression and misery. Private wars, once equally dreadful 
with the conflict of nations, were common for ages all over 
Europe ; but emperors and popes, rulers and subjects, combined 
against the practice, and swept it at length from the world. 

All these are instances of public opinion hastened in its 
formation and development by special efforts; but the rapid 
and triumphant progress of temperance is an example still more 
in point. ‘This cause is a sort of hot-house plant. It is almost 
entirely the result of speczal efforts. Public opinion on the 
whole subject has been created for the occasion. The very 
principles of the reform have been established by procuring and 
publishing examples of entire abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. ‘The ark has floated on the current of a public opinion 
formed by the joint efforts of patriots, philanthropists and Chris- 
tians to rid the land of this wide and fearful curse. Public 
opinion has been the main-spring; this main-spring has been 
made expressly for the purpose ; and the history of this reform 
shows what may and should be done to remove similar evils. 

Such an evil is war; and I see not why public sentiment 
may not be arrayed against this custom with equal success. It 
is exclusively a public affair; it cannot be sustained by the 
countenance of isolated individuals ; the general favor of man- 
kind is the very aliment of its being ; it has lived for nearly six 
thousand years upon the smiles of a deluded world ; and, could 
these smiles be turned into frowns of universal and unmingled 
displeasure, such a change would ere-long banish from Chris- 
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tendom, if not from the earth, this foulest and bloodiest relic of 
barbarism. 

Why may not such a change in public opinion on this sub- 
ject be hastened to a crisis, just as it has been in the case of 
intemperance, the slave-trade, and other crying evils now 
brought under its withering ban? The same means would ere- 
long produce a result equally decisive. Let us bring the hoary 
and giant offender to trial; let us collect from all ages the tes- 
timony of the good, the wise and the great against it as fraught 
with immeasurable evils for time and eternity; let the com- 
munity see how such men have really regarded the practice of 
war, and hear in their opinions the voice of nature and of God 
against this system of national robbery and murder ; would not 
mankind thus be brought sooner to renounce a custom so 
strongly condemned by the greatest and best men that ever 
lived ? 

No matter, so far as the argument is concerned, if the con- 
duct of these witnesses was in some cases at variance with 
their testimony in favor of peace. We could expect nothing 
better. It is human nature to see the right, yet pursue the 
wrong ; but it is worse than the common perverseness of our 
nature to plead the guilty impulses of passion against the 
soberest dictates of reason and conscience. Even the man 
after God’s own heart was left to commit the double crime of 
adultery and murder; but shall we take for our guide this part 
of David’s example rather than his full, bitter, broken-hearted 
confession recorded as his testimony to all ages against that 
crime? Many an infidel has been forced, in the honest hour 
of death, to acknowledge the claims of Christianity ; and shall 
such admissions, extorted as a dying homage to truth, be set 
aside as nothing worth, because belied by an antece dent life of 
impiety ? 

Such testimony, indeed, is generally regarded as the most 
satisfactory. It is like the confession of a criminal, or the 
concessions of an enemy. Had Alexander and Cesar, Tamer- 
lane and Napoleon, the very demigods of war, condemned the 
practice as a compound of folly, guilt and wretchedness, should 
we not have placed much confidence in their testimony as 
sincere and deliberate ? 

I design to give, in a series of brief articles, rue TESTIMO- 
NIES OF EMINENT MEN AGAINST WaR. ‘The opinions | shall 
quote, we may justly regard as the settled convictions of their 
authors, as the final result of all their experience and observa- 
tion, inquiries and reflections. I shall cull them from every 
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department of life, from every class of eminent men, to give a 
fair specimen of the manner in which the custom of war has 
been viewed in their soberest moments by the greatest and best 
of mankind. 

[ am well aware, that some of my readers would prefer a 
direct, exclusive appeal to the word of God as the only tribunal 
that can decide the case at issue; but the mass of society have 
reflected too little on the subject to make for themselves such 
an appeal at present, and would be affected less by a quotation 
from the Bible, than by the denunciations of a Cesar or a 
Washington, a Franklin or a Burke. 





Artic.e II. 
CONCESSIONS OF WARRIORS. 


We cannot expect from warriors a condemnation of their 
own business. It would be passing sentence against them- 
selves ; for war is their trade, their livelihood, and the source of 
their power and glory. ‘Their associations, their habits, their 
interests are all in its favor, and sooner might you expect a 
dealer in ardent spirits, who lives by the profits of his liquid 
poison, to denounce the traffic, than the soldier to condemn the 
practice of war. 

Such soldiers, however, there have been; and even those 
who were devoted through life to the work of human butchery 
as their highest glory, have occasionally betrayed their real 

opinion of war as a business fit only for savages and fiends. A 
general of our own once called a battle a hell ; and Napoleon 
himself was heard, in moments of chagrin and serious reflection, 
to reprobate war in the severest terms. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, himself a scholar, a statesman, and a 
soldier, says, “there is no profession more unprosperous than 
that of men of war. Besides the envy and jealousy of men, 
the spoils, rapes, famine, slaughter of the innocent, devastation 
and burnings, with a world of miseries laid on the laboring man, 
they are so hateful to God, as with good reason did Monluc, 
the marshal of France, confess, ‘that were not the mercies of 
God infinite and without restriction, it were in vain for those 
of his profession to hope for any portion of them, seeing the 
cruelties by them permitted and committed, are also infinite.’ 





° Raleigh’ 3 History of the We orld, as quoted in Herald of Peace, vol. viii, 513. 
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Even the conqueror of Napoleon, though indebted to war for 
his fame, his peerage, and his power, still cannot refrain in such 
an age as this, from deploring the practice itself. ‘1 am bound 
more than others,” says Lord Wellington, in a speech before 
the London Orphan Asyium, “to assist this institution, beceuse 
the engagements of my life have been such as to occasion many 
of those misfortunes which can be alleviated only by providing 
succor for the helpless orphan who has lost the protection of a 
father’s arm.” When at the head of the British government, 
he once remarked, “I have probably passed a longer period of 
my life in the occupation of war than most men, principally in 
civil war; and I must say, that if I could by any sacrifice, even 
that of my life, avoid one month of civil war in a country to 
which I was attached, I would cheerfully make the sacrifice. 
There is nothing which destroys property, and the resources of 
prosperity, in the same degree as civil war. The hand of man 
is raised against his neighbor, of brother against brother, of son 
against father, of the servant against his master ; and the whole 
scene ends in confusion and devastation.”’* 

The Buonaparte family was a nursery of warriors ; but from 
Louis Buonaparte we have, after many years of experience and 
reflection, this very explicit and indignant testimony against 
war. “I have been as enthusiastic and joyful as any one else 
after victory ; but I confess that even then the sight of a field 
of battle not only struck me with horror, but even turned me 
sick. And now that I am advanced in life, | cannot under- 
stand, any more than I could at fifteen years of age, how beings 
who call’ themselves reasonable, and who have so much fore- 
sight, can employ this short existence, not in loving and aiding 
each other, and passing through it as gently as possible, but 
in striving, on the contrary, to destroy each other, as though 
time did not itself do this with sufficient rapidity. What I 
thought at fifteen years of age, I still think, that war, and the 
pain of death which society draws upon itself, are but organ- 
ized barbarisms, an inheritance of the savage state, disguised or 
ornamented by ingenious institutions, and false eloquence.” + 

Washington, though a soldier during most of his life, yet gave 
his decided opinion against the folly and guilt of war. He 
exerted his whole influence, after the close of our revolutionary 
struggle, to stamp upon the permanent policy of our republic a 





* Herald of Peace, Vol. VII, p. 61, 82. 
+ Reply to W. Scott’s History of Napoleon, as quoted in Herald of Peace, 
Vol. VII, p. 185. 
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deep impress of peace, and left in his writings a variety of in- 
cidental, yet explicit testimonies against this cruel and barbarous 
custom. 

“The more [ am acquainted with agricultural affairs,” he 
says in a letter toa friend in England, “ the better I am pleased 
with them ; insomuch that. 1 can no where find so much satis- 
faction as in those innocent and useful pursuits. While in- 
dulging these feelings, 1 am led to reflect, how much more de- 
lightful, to an undebauched mind, is the task of making im- 
provements on the earth, than all the vain glory which can be 
acquired from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted career of 
conquests. How pitiful i in the eye of reason and religion, is that 
false ambition which desolates the world with fire and sw ord for 
the purposes of conquest and fame, compared to the milder vir- 
tues of making our neighbors and our fellow-men as happy as 
their frail conditions and perishable natures will permit them to 
be.” 

Addressing a distinguished friend in Europe, just after his 
marriage, he says, “ while you have been making love under 
the banner of Hyme n, the great personages of the north have 
been making war under the inspiration, or rather infatuation of 
Mars. Now, for my part, I conceive you had much the best 
and wisest of the bargain; for it is certainly more consonant 
with all the principles of reason and religion to replenish the earth 
with inhabitants, rather than depopulate it by killing those al- 
ready in existence. Besides, it is time for knight- -errantry and 
mad heroism to be at an end.” 

“Your young military men, who want to reap a harvest of 
laurels, don’t care, I suppose, on many seeds of war are sown ; 
but, for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to be wished, that 
the manly employments of agriculture, and the harmonizing 
effects of commerce, should supersede the waste of war and 
the ravages of conquest; that swords may be turned into 
ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks, as the Scriptures 
express it, and the nations learn war no more.” 

The battle of Germantown was fought on the day of the 
yearly meeting of the Quakers 1 in P hiladel phia ; and during the 
battle they were praying for divine protection to the people, 
and in preparing to renew their testimony against war. While 
James ‘Thornton was writing this testimony, the cannon shook 
the house in which they were assembled, and the air was dark- 
ened by the smoke of guns. Warner Mifflin undertook the 
service of carrying the testimony to the opposing generals, 
Washington and Howe ; and, in discharging this duty, he was 
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obliged to walk in blood, and among the dead bodies of those 
who had fallen in battle. He performed it, however, with 
great freedom, and in conversation with Washington, said ex- 
pressly, ‘“‘T am opposed to the Revolution, and to all changes 
of government which occasion war and bloodshed.” 

After Washington was chosen President of the United States, 
Mifflin went to visit him at New York, and was received with 
marked respect and kindness. Recollecting what Mifflin had 
said to him at Germantown, the President asked, “ will you 
please, Mr. Mifflin, to inform me on what principles you were 
opposed to the Revolution?” “ Yes, friend Washington ; upon 
the same principle that I should now be opposed to a change 
in this government ; all that ever was gained by revolutions, is 
not an adequate compensation to the poor mangled soldier for 
the loss of life or limb.” Washington, after some pause and 
reflection, replied, ‘‘ Mr. Mifflin, | honor your sentiments ; there 
is more in them than mankind have generally considered.”* 

Hear the warnings of another American warrior against this 
custom as fatal to the happiness of families, and the permanent 
prosperity of our nation. ‘Let those parents,” says General 
Wilkinson, “ who are now training their children for the military 
profession ; let those misguided patriots who are inculcating 
principles of education subversive of the foundation of our re- 
public, look at the picture of distress taken from the life of a 
youth in a strange land, far removed from friends and relations, 
commingled with the dying and the dead, himself wounded and 
helpless, and expiring with agony ; and then, should political 
considerations fail of effect, 1 hope the feelings of affection, and 
the obligations of humanity, may induce them to discountenance 
the pursuits of war, and save their offspring from the seductions 
of the plume and the sword, for the more solid and useful avo- 

cations of civil life. By woch avocations alone can peace, and 
virtue, and the republic be preserved and perpetuated.” 

“‘T speak from experience. The dupe during my whole life 
to the prejudices I now reprobate, I discharge a conscientious 
duty, when I warn my country against military enthusiasm, and 
the pride of arms; against the arts and intrigues by which the 
yeomanry, the palladium of our republic, are depreciated, and 
standing armies and navies are encouraged. For what would 
it avail the citizens of this country, if in a political frenzy they 
should barter their rights and liberties for national renown? 
And who would exchange the blessings of freedom for the re- 








* Friend of Peace, Vol. II, No. 7, p. 8. 
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pute of having eclipsed the whole human race in feats of valor 
and deeds of arms?” 

“'This is a serious question. It affects the vital interests of 
every freeman; and the course of our government makes | 
necessary, that these States should pause and reflect, before it 
be too late. We have escaped from one war with a crippled 
constitution ; the next will probably destroy it; therefore let 
the motto of the state be—Peracsr.” 

These extracts may suffice for a specimen of what warriors 
themselves have thought of their own profession ; and, could 
we trace the whole course of war, and look into the hearts of 
its greatest demigods, we should probably find, that most of 
them regarded it in their best moments with disgust and abhor- 
rence. Ancient heroes reflected little on the nature and results 
of this custom; but modern warriors rarely, if ever, attempt to 
justify it, except as a last expedient for protection or redress. 
I’ven they are the advocates of peace, and look upon them- 


selves as its armed guardians, and upon the military : they of 


Christendom as the best means of preventing war. ‘They are 
sadly mistaken on this point; but their view of it shows oo 
general and deep is the abhorrence among civilized men of a 
custom so savage and baleful, 


Articue II. 
PREJUDICES IN FAVOR OF WAR. 


THE PREJUDICES OF EDUCATION IN FAVOR OF WAR, AND THE 
BEST WAY TO COUNTERACT THEM. 


Tne advocates of peace, like other reformers, have found 
that the prejudices of education are among the most serious 
obstacles to the cause they seek to promote. From infancy to 
manhood, the mind is exposed to influences which tend to bias 
it in favor of war. It is maintained that, so long as these con- 
tinue to operate, the abolition of this custom, so ruinous to the 
temporal and spiritual interests of men, cannot reasonably be 
expected. 

But before an evil can be removed, it must be exposed. It 
will, therefore, be my object, in this essay, to treat of the preju- 
dices of education in favor of war, and suggest the means by 
which they may be counteracted. 
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In the first place, I shall attempt to show the fact that such 
pre judices exist, and the manner in which they are inculcated. 

‘These prejudices chiefly pertain to the lawfulness, the ne- 
cessity, and the glory of war. They are gradually formed as 
knowledge is ac quired, and they gain strength as the intellectual 
and moral character is deve loped. Irom age to age they have 
existed, and have alike been excited and confirmed by im- 
pressions made on the youthful mind, by parents and teachers, 
hy respected clergymen and popular orators, by arts and liter- 


ature, by military establishments, and the omnipotent voice of 


public opinion. ‘That these prejudices may be distinctly seen, 
I shall present them separately, while it must be remembered 
that they often act in concert from the cradle to the full devel- 
opment of mind. 

No principle is oftener inculeated, or supposed to be more 
firmly established, than that war may be, and often has been, 
right. Wherever we turn our eyes, we see youth indoctrinated, 
even by the most honored and beloved in the community, in the 
lawfulness of war. ‘The disposition to view favorably this cus- 
tom is implanted in the nursery. ‘The boy, before he is able 


to solve a moral question of difficulty, is told exciting stories of 


the warfare of his fathers ;—bow gallantly the minister of the 
parish, perhaps, headed, like a bishop of feudal times, the armed 
yeomanry, and incited them to revenge and slaughter. He 


hears, with peculiar interest, his worthy old grandmother relate 


the netic deeds of her husband. or father, or brothers in “ that 


righteous cause,” the American Revolution ; or he beholds over 


the mantel-piece the engraved image of “the father of his 
country is sple ndidly arrayed in military costume, or else, what 
is not less imposing, his head ene ircled by winged ange Is with 
a laurel crown. When he reads his Bible, he is often directed 
to those passages which record the heroic ex ploits of the illus- 
trious leaders in the Jewish theocracy, or the praises of the 
Israclitish women who sung, “ Saul hath slain his thousands, 
hut David his tens of thousands,” without being told that those 
heroes were appointe «]_ by God as instruments of punishment 
against idolatrous Canaanites, just as angels were sent to destroy 
the cities of the plain. With what interest does the youth, 
when he first reads the beautiful allegory of Bunyan, contem- 
plate the ideal conflicts of Christian and Great Heart, without 
being instructed in their spiritual import ! If he is permitted 
to hear the inflated eloquence, which is too often poured forth 
in the temple of the Prince of peace on our great national 
jubilee, he hears of nought but exalted virtues developed in a 
=) 
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battle-field, or of a patriotism which, when rightly viewed, may 
be nothing but the desire of elevating one’s country at the cost 
of another's, regardless of the injury to the moral and spiritual 
interests of both. 

But there are more direct influences which operate on the 
mind, and lead to the persuasion that war is right. As soon 
as the youth is taught to study and discuss great ethical sub- 
jects, he is indoctrinated in the fundamental error, “that a dis- 
tinction exists between the rules which apply to us as individu- 


als, and as citizens of the state ;—that the pacific injunctions of 


Christ from the mount, and all other kindred commands and 
prohibitions of the Seriptures, have no reference to our conduct 
as members of the political body ;” in other words, that a pub- 
lic man, or body of men, may lawfully do what could not, on 
the principles of the gospel, be justified in a private individual. 
He is constantly told, that a nation, though composed of indi- 
viduals who are bound to obey, even unto death, the settled 
laws of truth and justice as enforced by the precepts and final 
example of Christ and his apostles, has no conscience! and 
hence, forsooth, because one nation sets at defiance the laws of 
God, because the world is bad, force must be opposed to force, 
evil may be resisted with evil! Dr. Paley says, and the notion 
is frequently believed and taught, “ that in the transactions of 
privat persons, no advantages can compensate to the public 
from a breach of the settled laws of justice ; but, in the concerns 
of empires, this may safely be doubted y—nay, even that it may 
be neces sary for Christians to resign themselves to a common 
will, though that will is often actuated by criminal motives, and 
determined to destructive purposes!”’ ‘That is, if it appears, 
on the maxims of evpe die ncy, to the rulers of a nation that war 
is desirable, all the individuals of that nation are bound by duty 
to encourage that war, however base the motives which may 
really have caused it, and disastrous it may prove to the best 
interests of mankind!! If good may come from slaughtering 
men, women and children, we may slaughter them! If ood 
may result from stratagem and crime, we may practise the m | 


Oh, when shall good men learn and teach the universality of 


Christian obligation ! 


How long shall the philosophy of ex pe- 
die ney supplant the plain injunctions of the gospel! How long 
shall the wisdom of this world be more valued than the oracles 
of God! 

But not only enlightened and approved ethical writers, on 
the principle * that whatever is expedient is right,” inculcate 
the lawfulness of war, but the honored man of God lifts up his 
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voice to confirm the general delusion. Says Robert Hall, 
one of his printed discourses, “Go then, ye defenders of your 
country ; advance with alacrity into the field where God him- 
self musters the hosts to war. Religion is too much interested 
in your success not to lend you her aid. She will shed over 
this enterprise her selectest influence. And thou, sole Ruler 
among the children of men, go forth with our hosts in the day 
of battle! Impart, in addition to their hereditary valor, that 
confidence which springs from thy presence, and pour into their 
hearts the spirit of departed heroes.’ Who, surely, could sup- 
pose that this declamation was uttered by a man who also had 
preached and published one of the best sermons on the evils of 
war which has ever been written ? 

But the principle, that war is in accordance with the will of 
God, is more eagerly cherished by the people ; and, among that 
class with which the youth is most prone to mingle, it is as- 
sumed as a first truth. How many believe that war is right, 
because the American Revolution was successfully achieved. 
Every where we hear it spoken of as “the righteous cause 
which heaven befriended ;” ‘the good and glorious war ; 
“the most illustrious event ‘pecorded in the annals of mankind!” 
O, how differently the English thought, and how differently 
our posterity may also think, when the moral evils it gave rise 


to, are more fully developed, when the pac ifie principles of 


Christi anity are more distinctly perceived ! 


But the prejudices of education respecting the necessity of 


war are more prevalent, and, if possible, more deeply rooted. 
'Ehey exist wherever the principles of expediency are dissem- 
mated and cherished. ‘They are indeed founded on them. 
‘They are so intimately connected with the maxims of worldly 
wisdom, that wherever the latter are recognised as settled rules 
of action, it is maintained that only the law of violence can 
secure the safety and prosperity of nations; and hence it has 
become the fundamental principle of international policy. 

But, as few vindicate slavery from principle, so no 
good and enlightened man sng of war for its own 
sake. In every age and country, it has been reyarded as a 
great calamity. It is so unequivoc ally a scourge, that nearly 
all conquerors have sought excuses,—pitiful inde ed,—where by 
they might justify themselves in the eye of the world. But 
while it has been “denounced as a curse, and decried as an 
evil,” its necessity has been maintained as a remedy for the 
greater evils of oppression and slavery. ‘The w arlike policy 
has usually been defended as the means, dictated by reason 
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and experience, to secure ultimate advantage. Hence its im- 
mediate consequences have been viewed as necessary evils, and 
therefore patiently endured, just as the sick man swallows the 
loathsome drug, in the hope of a more speedy recovery ; or as 
we calmly view the commotion of the elements, in the quiet 
expectation of a more prolific soil, and a more salubrious sky. 
Such are the views of the most enlightened defenders of war. 
And here | have no reference to prejudices respecting the 
end to be attained, but simply as to the means usually adopted 
to secure that end. It would surely be the worst of delusions 
to suppose we are not bound to do all we can to secure our 
country’s true honor and advantage. | wish to show the fact, 
that the daw of violence is every where inculcated in the sys- 
tem of instruction, instead of the law of love. A_ discussion 
of their compar ative -eflicac y is fore ivn to my prese nt objec t. 
Krom the cradle to the grave, we are ti vuvht to regard the war- 
like policy as the vital principle of national preservation. ‘This is 
upheld by the whole range of literature, ancient and modern. 
Every body knows it was a favorite notion with the poets, 
orators, historians, and sages of antiquity, that the prosperity of 
the state depended on the power and disposition to enforce the 
law of violence. Hence it was made the element: ary princ iple 
of their institutions. ‘lhe texture of these institutions is the 
subject of classical and philosophical study. We are early 
indoctrinated in the principle on which they are based. Its 
truth is rarely questioned. Hence we are generally taught, 
partic ularly in our histories, that the prosperity of the states of 
antiquity is mainly to be ascribed to their warlike energies. It 
is seldom that we are pointed to the industry, knowle dye, vir- 
tue, and numbers of the middling classes as primary causes of 
prosperity ; or to the vices of self-interest, the extinction of the 
middling classes, disproportion: le fortunes, and the absorbing 
sporit of eyotism, as primary causes of corruption and decay. 
We are seldom pointed, either by our teachers or our books, to 
the real canker-worm which devoured the vitals of the great 
states of antiquity; but we blindly ascribe their ruin to the 
extinction of a martial spirit, or some other secondary cause. 
Thus we say that it was the arms of Cyrus, not the virtues and 
uncorrupted strength of his countrymen, which gave life and 
- rgy to the Persian monarchy. ‘Thus we speak of the sun 
Athenian glory going down at the battle of Cheronea, and 
oat our youth that, whe the Grecians loved arts, and elo- 
quence, and philosophy, and poetry more than the battle-field, 
liberty and renown left them for ever. We are early impressed 
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with the idea that, when the imperial eagle stopped its flight 
over the forests of Germany, and the god of war ceased to be 
the presiding genius of the “eternal city,” she Jost her essen- 
tial principle of vitality ; and when she hurled her last weapon, 


impotent as the dart of Priam “amid the crackling ruins of 


‘l'roy,” at her triumphant foe, we behold the energy of the 
‘Teutonic tribes, rather than her own weakness and decrepitude. 

In the middle ages, also, we are taught to recognise the 
same principle of preservation. Hallam ascribes the renova- 


tion of Europe, from the anarchy which succeeded the fall of 


the Roman empire, to the feudal system,—that organized sys- 
tem of perpetual warfare, and miserable oppression. But we 
read that the Provencal and Norman poets excited the barbari- 
ans by their amorous strains; that the spirit of gallantry in 
conjunction with other causes, modified the law of violence ; 
and that then there arose an institution which imparted life and 
interest to the Germanic character. But what is the charm 
with which chivalry has ever been invested? It is simply 
martial enthusiasm. We are taught to admire its spirit, though 
we cannot always approve of its developments ;—that is, though 
we may condemn the crusades, we commend and encourage 
the spirit which caused and sustained them. We ascribe the 


manly energy of the European character to the influence of 


chivalry, while we often scarcely notice the effects of commer- 
cial enterprise, of agriculture, of religious zeal, or even of those 
natural energies, those elements of a noble character, which 
the Europeans inherited from their fathers, and which needed 
enly the influence of civilization and Christianity to develop 
them. 

If we glance at modern times, we are taught to ascribe the 
same excellence to the warlike policy. ‘Though the fetters of 
the serf were unlocked, the gentler sex elevated to their proper 
rank, and a substance and a soul imparted to the people from 
the influence of union, and knowledge, and religion, stili we 
recognise no other settled principle, in international transactions, 
but the law of violence. War continued to be, as in pagan 
times, “the master passion of the people, the master spring of 
the government.” We defend it as the means of glory as at 
Blenheim, or of liberty as at Bunker Hill. We even ascribe 
many of the legitimate benefits of the Reformation to those 
bloody and countless wars which grew out of the agitated pas- 
sions of men. What would have become of the reformed 
religion, it is triumphantly asked by all historians, had not the 
Protestant princes of Europe united to oppose the Catholic 
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league, and humble the overweening power of Austria? We 
think not of the time when the religion of the cross silently 
emanated to all parts of the world, and triumphed over all the 
powers of darkness,—over all the dark prejudices, the tumultu- 
ous passions, the corrupt affections, and the pride of the human 
heart. Again it is confidently asked, what would have become 
of the rights of man, had the great conqueror been suffered to 
perform his ‘stupendous tragedy,” unmolested by the em- 
battled hosts of Europe? And because we, in our wisdom, 
cannot see how Providence might have prevented his terrible 
career, we assume as a fundamental principle, that the harmony 
and security of Christendom could be maintained only by the 
voluntary immolation of millions to the demon of destruction. 
The belief in this principle is so general, and so deeply rooted 
in the minds of men, that, were a peaceful philanthropist to 
suggest to the rulers of the earth any other means of national 
security, he would be almost deemed a fool. Nations have 
not yet discovered any final way to settle their differences but 
by the sword, and dream of no remedy for oppression, but 
sanguinary and uncompromising resistance. Retaliation is the 
favorite maxim of political wisdom. It is thought necessary to 
resist evil with evil. Force must be opposed by force, ac- 
cording to the precepts which are constantly inculcated, not by 
history merely, not by philosophy alone, but by the most saga 
cious in civil life, the most virtuous statesmen, the venpected 
ministers of God. ‘ ‘The human race,” says Chief Justice 
Marshall, ‘‘ would be eminently benefited by the principles of 
peace. ‘The religious man, and the philanthropist must equally 
pray for their establishment. Yet 1 must avow my belief, that 
the pacific adjustment of national differences is impracticable.” 
Such are the sentiments inculcated even by enlightened civilians. 
We should almost be confounded at such testimony, did it not 
come from the biographer of a revolutionary hero, though a 
good and a great man, and did we not know, as Elihu hath 
said, “‘ that great men are not always wise, neither do the aged 
understand judgment.” 

Such is the proof of the existence of the prejudices in favor 
of the necessity of war, and among all classes in the commu- 
nity, taught, not by books alone, but by the directory of public 
opinion. From the general recognition of the law of violence 
as the essential principle of international policy, we point with 
the finger of pride to the vast ship which bears its thousand 
warriors, and its hundred pieces of artillery. We say it is our 
glory and our defence. How few dispute the fact! ‘Thither 
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the pious mother sends her son, at the age of fourteen, to be 
trained to the discipline and maxims of naval life. ‘Thither 
resorts the minister of Christ, to study the oracles of God 
amid the jests and the gibes of the ward-room. From the recog- 
nition of this principle we point with triumph to the expensive 
fortification which defends almost every harbor, and view with 
peculiar pleasure the soldier who promenades the graveled 
out-works, and the heavy ordnance which surmount the im- 
penetrable walls. From the prevalence of this principle we 
encourage the whole mimicry of war, and vindicate the sup- 
port of the militia system as a patriotic duty, though we admit 
that every review is injurious to the morals of the community. 
In view of this great law of nations we glory in our military 
academies, and support the corrupting standing army on our 
boundaries. ‘To perpetuate this law, we erect the granite pile 
over the graves of heroes, and celebrate, with songs of festivity, 
the bloody battles of our fathers. Such are some of the in- 
fluences which operate on the minds of youth, and form 
those invincible prejudices respecting the necessity of war 
which we cannot but observe wherever we go, in the city and 
the country, among the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, in the halls of legislation, and in the temple of the Prince 
of peace. 

But these prejudices, though supported with the greatest force 
of authority and argument, are not the most effective in biasing 
the mind in favor of war. Let us consider those, in the next 
place, which pertain to the glory of successful warfare, and the 
honorable estimation of the profession of arms. 

If war is generally deemed just and necessary, then it fol- 
lows, of course, that the profession of arms should be accounted 
honorable. The warrior is thought to be preéminently on 
defender of his country’s liberties, and the promoter of i 
glory. As he risks his life in the service of the state, it is a 
posed that patriotism fills his bosom. Hence military enthusi- 
asm, in the apprehension of many, is synonymous with patriot- 
ism. ‘The world over the soldier is called a patriot, no matter 
how degraded he may be by his vices, or ruinous his ambition 
to the best interests of his fellow creatures; while he who, in 
the cause of literature, science, arts, or religion, may not “have 
counted his own life dear unto him,” perhaps may pass for a 
good or a great man, but not so deserving of his country’s grat- 
itude and praise as the successful warrior. ‘To be but enrolled 
in the army or navy, ensures attention and respect. All over 
Christendom, officers take the lead in fashionable ranks. What- 
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ever may be their moral and intellectual culture, they are wel- 
comed into the best society. ‘The gilded epaulet is every 
where a wonderful talisman. It attracts the gaze of the vulgar. 
It excites the admiration of the young. It causes the face of 
beauty to kindle with smiles. It exacts the tribute of respect 
from age and rank. What boy pants not for such a prize? 
And who that feels the glow of ambition, does not seek for 
eminence in his profession, —in an honorable profession ? Hence 
he who is most skilful in “scattering firebrands, arrows, and 
death,” is called the greatest hero, and is, consequently, the 
most lauded. And, says Gibbon, “so long as the destroyers 
of mankind are deemed more honorable than the benefactors, 
the thirst of military glory will ever be the vice of the most 
exalted characters.” 

This truth the history of humanity confirms. Military glory, 
in all ages of the world, has been prized above all other honors. 
Its value is continually presented. It is held forth, in our most 

valued literature, as the noblest object of ambition. To kindle 
desire, and excite respect for the warrior’s excellence, have 
been employed all the powers of mind,—has been prostituted 
the genius of the world. Who can estimate the influence of 
one single poem, the Iliad, that immortal, transcendent epic ? 
How many Alexanders has it called into being! In how many 
bosoms, for nearly three thousand years, has it enkindled the 
fires of wrong ambition! What mighty effect has it had in 
turning the esteem of mankind from the humble, the beneficent, 
and the good, to the turbulent, the rash, and the unpitying ! 
And of nearly all the Greek and Roman classics, the influence 
is similar. ‘They generally create sympathy for deeds of mili- 
tary prowess. So it is with the popular literature of all coun- 
tries. ‘Tl‘hat which has come into existence even in the present 
century, often excites the love of warlike distinction. ‘The im- 
perishable works of Hume and Xenophon do not set forth the 
glory of the warrior in a more exciting manner, and are not 
more calculated to produce a martial ardor in the mind, than 
Scott’s Marmion, or Southey’s Nelson. Every thing which 
pertains to heroic action is still, as in ancient times, received 
with popular enthusiasm. Who is not familiar with Ivanhoe ? 
What nation does not prize its heroic poems, its martial airs 
and ballads? ‘To this day the Spanish peasant loves to repeat 
the exploits of the Cid. Even the Venetian gondoliers sing 
with the same enthusiasm the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” as the 
countrymen of Burns do his “‘ Scots, wha ha’ w? Wallace bled.”’ 
Every where we hear of the glory of the warrior. On him are 
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the honors of all countries lavished. The gratitude of England 
raised Wellington to the first rank of her nobility, and intrusted 
to his guidance the helm of her government. ‘The warrior is 
exalted to the pinnacle of renown. His glories screen from the 
public eye the noblest and the best. He is styled the “ patron 
of mankind.” He lives the fond object of popular idolatry ; 
and when he dies, we are told that “his intrepid spirit rises 
triumphantly from the field of glory to its kindred heavens ! 
Then his image is handed down to posterity in the animated 
marble, and his virtues in the poet’s immortal lay. 


“Thus fame has been achieved, renown on earth, 
And what most merits fame, in silence hid.” 


But the youth not only hears the praises of the warrior’s ex- 
cellence ; but, as if too great pains could not be taken to excite 
a warlike propensity, his early toys are mimic swords and 
drums. He is inflamed by the strains of martial music, and 
delighted with the parade of military reviews. Who will ever 
forget the intense exhilaration he felt when he first saw the 
train-band “ with its order, and motion, and music, its feathers, 
and horsehair, and bearskin, and tinsel?” All the representa- 
tions of war and of heroes are interesting and brilliant. Nothing 
seems more desirable to the common mind than situations in 
the army and navy. Wherever we go we behold something 
calculated to captivate the youthful mind. In the public hall 
we see the bust of the warrior, and over his grave the stately 
monument. Do we travel through the rural and quiet district ? 
We behold, even in the bar-room, the figure of Napoleon. Do 
we seek an hour’s entertainment from reading? ‘The first book 
which arrests our attention, represents perhaps the hero as the 
benefactor of mankind. Do we view the youth at his academic 
task? He is cantering joyfully over 


“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit unqula campum.” 


Such are some of the influences which bias the mind in favor 
of war. The youth is first taught to respect the custom ; then 
follows the desire for its honors. Let Christians beware how 
they encourage this martial ardor. Once enkindled, it is with 
difficulty extinguished. ‘Though it may be called a patriotic 
impulse, it will nevertheless, like other impulses, seek a field for 
its development. 

But whence these prejudices which I have endeavored to 
present? How came they to be so prevalent and generally 
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established? How happened such a fatal delusion to overspread 
the Christian world?) What is its origin? A mere glance at 
the causes will explain the fact. When we view them, our 
wonder ceases at once. 

They are the prejudices of our fathers. ‘They are invested 
with all the authority and power which time and use can sanc- 
tion. Who that has ever thought on the nature of the human 
mind, or the history of human conduct and opinions, is not im- 
pressed with the mysterious efficacy of that spell which is con- 
jured by the suffrage of antiquity? But old and venerable a 
are these prejudices, they are only the relics of barbarism. The 
way they came to be established is so natural, that we feel no 
surprise. 

In the early ages of the church, it is well known Christians 
deemed the custom of war irreconcilable with the spirit of the 
gospel. ‘The discrepancy of the Christian and warlike charac- 
ter was then openly maintained, and generally believed, as con- 
ceded by all respectable historians. Even Gibbon says, “ that 
they knew not how to reconcile even the defence of their per- 
sons and property to the patient doctrine which enjoined an 
unlimited forgiveness of past injuries. Their humane ignorance 
could not be persuaded that it was lawful, on any occasion, to 
take the blood of their fellow-creatures. Hence they refused to 
take part in the active defence of the empire; for they could 
not, without renouncing a most solemn duty, assume the char- 
acter of soldiers.” ‘ But while it is as easy,” says a learned 
writer of the seventeenth century, “to obscure the sun at mid- 
day, as to deny that the primitive Christians renounced all war 
as irreconcilable with their profession, still it is true, that so 
soon as Christianity became corrupt, even before it was seated 
on the throne of the Roman world, Christians became soldiers. 
When the ‘Tartar and ‘Teutonic barbarians invaded the civilized 
world, Christianity, though generally professed, had become so 
corrupted by pagan superstitions, and by the influence of orien- 
tal and Grecian philosophy, that its pure and simple principles 
could hardly be recognised. ‘The gospel, of course, could not 
be expected to restrain a people from war who had so little 
perception of its truth, especially when they literally fought 
pro arts et focis.” Much less influence could a merely nomi- 
nal Christianity have on the conduct of those sensuous and en- 
ergetic warriors of the north who settled in the countries they 
conquered, and whose very religion, like that of the savages of 


North America, was war. When these two races, the Ger- 
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manic and Roman, became blended together, institutions were 
formed, based entirely on the law of violence, which moulded 
gt radually the habits of thought in subsequent generations. 
During the thousand years of turbulence, ignorance, and chaos 
which succeeded the fall of the Roman empire, war was sup- 
posed to be just, necessary and glorious. From these semi- 
barbarians we are descended. ‘They have transmitted to us 
much of the spirit of their institutions. Many of those prin- 
ciples which they valued have descended to us, from various 
causes, complete and undisputed. Among these, are the pre- 
judices respecting war. ‘They are therefore stamped with the 
seal of antiquity. ‘The influence of old opinions I have men- 
tioned. ‘They are with many received as true, because they 
are old, no matter whence derived, no matter how opposed to 
the great standard of truth which they profess to follow. 

Again ; the wars which are recorded in the Old Testament, 
and those maxims in the New, which pertain to the propriety 
of a coercive power in government, have favored the delusion 
as to the moral character of war. Superadded to the influence 
of these, are its supposed advantages, which hope ever suggests, 
and the corrupt inclinations of the heart, ever prone to seek in- 
dulgence at any cosi. 

Such is the origin of those prejudices, which the present sys- 
tem of education tends to perpetuate and confirm ;—a system of 
instruction which favors a delusion more fatal and corrupt than 
the Christian philanthropist has hitherto detected among man- 
kind. And the most melancholy reflection in view of it is, 

-that Christians make so few exertions of a positive kind to coun- 
teract these prejudices. How few have lifted up their voice 
against war ;—a custom which has caused more unmixed evil 
to the bodies and souls of men than has hitherto been exposed. 
Now and then, it is true, that the humane voice of an Erasmus, 
a Grotius, or a Knox, has been heard in almost every age ; but 
how soon drowned by the discords of society, or unheeded by 
deluded man. Christians have seldom, as a class, recognised 
the law of love in international transactions.* A & 


# ss “The ae: of Conctnatiok.” in our next number, 
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Artricue IV. 
QUESTIONS ON PEACE. 


Tue grand obstacle to the cause of peace is apathy. It 
needs only a fair and full hearing; for no candid mind, pos- 
sessed of all its facts and arguments, could es rape from its 
conclusions, or resist its claims. Let the public attention be 
properly turned to the subject; let the whole community be 
roused to a thorough examination of its main points in the 
light of revelation or of history; and the cause would soon 
gain a glorious triumph. 

We wish to enlist leading minds; and I am glad to find the 
subject taking so strong a hold of students in some of our 
higher seminaries, and working its way more and more into the 
heart of the community. It is introduced as a theme for lec- 
tures, compositions and dispute, not only in colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, but in many of our lyceums. This augurs 
well for the cause. Let it come fully before the great mass of 
minds in these nurseries of intellect and knowledge, these labo- 
ratories of national character and public opinion ; and we shall 
soon find the leaven of pacific sentiments pervading the land, 
and a generation of peace-makers rising to frown from Chris- 
tendom this worst of all the scourges that ever afflicted our 
race. 

I would suggest to the friends of peace in our seminaries 
the importance of discussing the subject at the present time. 
Not a few students will soon go forth from our colleges and 
high schools to teach during the winter in places where they 
might, if disposed, do much for our cause, by distributing peace 
publications, and introducing the subject for conversation or 
debate into those social and literary circles in which they will 
move. Deeply interest them in the cause, and they will find 
many ways of promoting it without cost or hindrance to them- 
selves. Livery teacher may and should make his school a 
nursery of peace ; and even students who spend their vacations 
in leisure among friends, would be able, moving in the higher 
walks of society, and touching some of the most important 
chords of influence, to do much for us with little effort. 

Many other considerations might be suggested to urge upon 
our friends in seminaries of learning to bring up this great 
subject for discussion among their associates; and I may per- 
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haps assist them by submitting a few questions proper for de- 
bate, which will be likely to call forth the most important facts 
and principles involved in this enterprise : 

Is there in nature, reason or revelation any thing to justify 
the custom of war?—I refer to the general custom, without 
starting any inquiry concerning different kinds of war, or the 
propriety of preparations for defence. 

2. Will the moral precepts of the Old Testament sanction 
war ?—T'hese precepts should be carefully distinguished from 
the political and ceremonial code of the Israelites, and from 
their somewhat mysterious history. When we set aside all 
those parts of the Old ‘Testament which have been superseded 
by the Christian dispensation, it may well be doubted whether 
we shall find, even in the Jewish Scriptures, any thing to sanc- 
tion war. 

3. Will the gospel justify war in any case ?—I mean war 
between nations; and the question excludes all arguments not 
furnished or clearly sanctioned by the New ‘Testament. It is 
well nigh impossible to get the question argued on strictly 
evangelical grounds ; but the gospel is, in fact, the only judge 
that is competent to decide, whether any species of war is 
allowed by their religion to the followers of the Prince of 
peace. 

Is war necessary ?—It is, indeed, necessary for the grati- 
fication of wicked desires, for the accomplishment of such 
selfish and nefarious ends as warriors have been wont to pursue ; 
but is it essential to the safety, the rights, or the welfare of the 
World, or of individual nations? Is there any real need of the 
war-system ? 

5. Was our revolutionary war justifiable on Christian prin- 
ciples ?—This question involves all the facts in the case,—the 
assumed right of revolution with which it started ; the princi- 
ple of armed resistance against government; the motives, the 
spirit, all the necessary proceedings of the Revolution. I do 
not wish to inquire, whether the leading patriots of that day 
were worthy of high praise, or whether the Revolution has 
been a blessing to us and the world; for, such points being 
conceded, it may still be inquired, whether the war itself was 
not contrary to the letter and spirit of the gospel. 

6. Would it be safe for a nation in Christendom to act on the 
principle of not defending themselves by the sword against foreign 
aggression ?—The question is not whether they should defend 
themselves at all, but whether they should use the sword for 
this purpose; not whether they would experience no evil, but 
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whether they would not receive Jess than armed resistance 
would bring upon them; the experiment to be tried not for a 
single time, but for a course of ages. 

7. Is it possible to abolish the custom of war? 

8. Ought direct efforts to be made for this purpose ? 

9. Is war subservient to the cause of liberty ?—Not whether 
liberty has ever been gained by war; but whether the custom 
itself is friendly, or inimical to liberty, and whether the abolition 
of war would hasten the spread and triumph of freedom. 

10. Ought our militia system to be sustained ?—As a means, 
not of enforcing the laws at home, but of waging war against 
other nations. 

11. Are military academies in this country right or expe- 
dient ? 

12. Is preparation for war the best way to prevent it? 

13. Are preparations for war right ? 

14. Is it consistent for Christians to support the custom of 
war by training, paying military fines, or in any other way ? 

15. Is it right or expedient for ministers of the gospel to act 
as chaplains in the army or navy? 

16. Are all persons, believing in the unlawfulness of war, 
entitled to the same exemption with the Quakers? 

17. Ought peace societies, separate from Christian churches 
and congregations, to be formed? 

18. Is it necessary or desirable, in promoting the cause of 
peace, to require of its friends a pledge of total abstinence 
from war, or a promise of opposition to wars strictly defensive 
as forbidden in the gospel ? 

i9, Is the success of the peace cause, or the spread of 
peace coextensive with Christianity, indispensable in preparing 
the way for the Millennium? 

I might easily extend this list; but here are questions enough 
to engross the public mind for years. Let these be fully dis- 
cussed, and they will suggest all the other points necessary or 
desirable to be considered. And I own I see not how Chris- 
tians can refuse or delay to examine subjects so intimately 
connected with their religion, involving so many questions of 
duty, and so vital to the present and everlasting welfare of 
mankind. PACIFICUS. 
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Articte V. 


REV. MR. CHEEVER’S ADDRESS, 


AT THE LATE ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Cheever said, the thought of universal peace was one of gran- 
deur, of immense interest to all; and why any Christian or benevo- 
lent mind should not appreciate its magnitude, it is hard to explain. 
And whatever may be said or felt, one thing no person, who believes 
the Bible, or even in divine benevolence, will dispute,—universal 
peace will at last prevail. That it will be so is proved: 

1. From express assurances from God, given frequently in his holy 
word. It is no plainer that the world will be filled with truth, and 
light, and righteousness, than it is, that men shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all God’s holy mountain, and the instruments of war be convert- 
ed into implements of husbandry. 

2. This is the expectation of all. A state of war is the greatest 
violation of reason which can be conceived. When a case occurs, 
all hope and expect it will soon terminate. So we all expect, from 
a natural dictate of humanity, as well as from the Bible, that all wars 
will cease. 

3. A state of peace is the natural consequence of a religious state 
of mind. It is as natural that two nations should cease to quarrel, if 
piety prevails, as it is that two individuals should. Two young men, 
who had given and accepted a challenge to fight a duel, had an hour 
to spare, before the time for fatal encounter arrived. They spent 
that hour in a prayer, unknown to each other, till near the close. 
Their minds were impressed. They became serious, and most de- 
voted friends. For this, there was no other reason than that they had 
become pious. Let this spirit pervade the nations, and all will be 
peace. 

4. Again, all good men are laboring, by their prayers, their efforts, 
and their universal charity, to promote peace; and they will as surely 
succeed, as that the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters fill the sea. 

Besides, there is another view to be taken. It isa great and in- 
controvertible principle of humanity and religion, that human life 
must not be taken, except by God, and at his command. ‘These cir- 
cumstances imply all the authority which any government can claim 
for doing this appalling act,—depriving man of that which to him is 
more valuable than all sublunary good; taking away that life, which 
his Creator gave, when that life has been forfeited by public offence, 
into the hands of violated laws. God has given general directions 
to civil powers, by which they are allowed to assume the forfeiture of 
the criminal. But this is the only case, except when special direc- 
tions are given. 

Abraham was directed to take the life of his son, and was bound to 
do it. But no other man can plead his example as an authority for 
his doing the same thing. The Hebrews were commanded to de- 
stroy the nations of Canaan. But this command is no warrant to 
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any but those to whom it was given. And no war has been right 
since, unless commanded by God, or unless the circumstances of the 
case have been such plain indications as to be equivalent to an ex- 
press precept. 

Take another view. One nation was never made, or constituted 
to govern another nation, but to govern only their own subjects. 
Besides, the public sense of all civilized nations is against the prin- 
ciple of war. Open war is a duel between two nations. And the 
principle involved is the right of two men, to attempt to destroy 
each other, And yet the idea of this practice and principle is now 
repudiated by all civilized nations, And some have declared, that the 
killing of a man in a duel is murder in the first degree. To be con- 
sistent, they must adopt the same view of a duel, however large the 
scale may be upon which it is fought. 

Again; we have the opinion of an apostle on this subject. He de- 
clares, without qualification, that wars and fightings arise from the 
lusts that war in our members. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the whole Bible forbids all such lusts, or evil passions, and, conse- 
quently, all the conduct which springs from them. 

I remember that a celebrated king once called several of bis sub- 
jects around him, His object was to explain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his government, in the administration of which he was 
about to employ those then collected. And among other important 
remarks, I find the following: “ Blessed are the peace-makers; for 
they shall be called the children of God.” And they paid careful 
attention to it; and just so far as they were able to disseminate that 
spirit, they were at the greatest distance from all kinds of contention. 
Let the rulers and subjects of every kingdom cultivate that spirit, 
and wars for ever cease. 


Artricte VI. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE.* 


One of the principal arguments drawn from the New Testament, 
on which the defenders of war rest their vindication, is taken from 
the remark of John the Baptist to, the soldiers who came to him, 
saying, “And what shall we do? And he said unto them, Do violence 
to no man ; neither accuse any falsely ; and be content with your wages.” 
Luke iii. 14. It is argued from this passage, that John allowed the 
soldiers to take their wages, and thereby sanctioned war. 

1. I might easily evade this argument, by pleading that the minis- 
tration of Jolin was no part of the Christian dispensation, which had 


* This article is an abridgment of three sections in a recent pamphleton “ Obstacles and 


Objections to the Cause of Peace.’”? The writer rarely attempts to distinguish the cause of 


Peace from certain principles still in dispute among the professed friends of this cause, The 
objections here considered lie not against the cause, but agaimat the supposition that the 
gospel forbids al/ war; and we have therefore changed the title in accordance with its real de- 
sign and character.—Ep. Any. 
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not yet commenced; but as some sects of Christians think the au- 
thority of Johu to be equal to that of any of the apostles, I will admit 
it for argument sake. Yet the apostles themselves were wot fully 
aware of the peaceful nature of the religion of Jesus Christ until 
“the day of Pentecost was fully come,” when they were filled with 
the “Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” After they were thus in- 
spired, they never gave the least countenance to war in any form; 
but all theie precepts inculcated a spirit directly the opposite to war 
in every particular, 

2. A candid inquirer after truth from the word of God does not 
split texts apart, and, taking that part which suits him, reject the 
other. By this means, the Bible may be made to say almost any 
thing. In this case, take the whole sentence together, and what does 
it say? “ Do violence lo no man.” Now, if all the soldiers in the 
world would obey this injunction of John the Baptist, and do violence 
to no man, wars would cease, 

3. These were Roman soldiers, and consequently idolaters; and 
idolatry constituted a part of their military duty, as they were obliged 
to worship their standards, and the image of Ceesar, I the injunction 
of John, to be content with their wages, would justify war, it would 
also justify idolatry; and it would justify all the conquests, tyranny 
and oppression of pagan Rome, But, it is asked, Why did not John 
take this opportunity to condemn the practice of war? In addition 
to what has been already said about his own light and knowledge on 
the subject, | might as reasonably ask, why he did not take this op- 
portunity to condemn idolatry, polygamy, unnatural lust, licentious. 
ness, and all the horrible vices of the Roman camp? His silence on 
the subject does not prove that be sanctioned war, any more than its 
accompanying vices. Certainly, his injunction, “ Do violence to no 
man,” goes as far to condemn war, as any other remark of his to the 
soldiers did to discountenauce any other sin; and the friends of peace 
could quote the whole verse in their favor with much more plausi- 
bility than the defenders of war. 

4. It is a principle of exegesis generally allowed, that seripture 
should never be so interpreted as to contradict itself. Now this 
passage, and one other, relating to the two swords, are the only two 
texts, taken from the gospel, whieh, for many years, I have heard 
quoted in defence of war; and if these be sufficient to justify war, 
then our Saviour’s sermon on the mount, and all his subsequent pre- 
cepts of a peaceful nature, together with his example, and the pre- 
cepts and example of the apostles after the day of Pentecost, must 
go for nothing. So much do the abettors of war call on us to sacri- 
fice, that they may be enabled to support a custom which has, from 
the murder of Abel to the present day, covered the earth with blood, 


and made it resound with lamentation and wo, and sent millions of 


souls to perdition. 

I now come to the text on which the abettors of war chiefly rely 
for defence. Luke xxii. 36. “ He that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one.” “ Tlere,” say our opponents, “ notwithstand- 
ing all the prophecies which predicted Gur Saviour as the Prince of 
peace, and under the influence of whose principles the nations 
should learn war no more (Isaiah ii. 4; Micah iv. 3); notwithstanding 
that his precepts and example had hitherto been eminently pacific, 
he did now, at last, by this single sentence, authorize violence, blood- 
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shed, and war!” I confess the accusation appears to me like impiety 
and blasphemy; and I grieve that the prevalence of depravity in 
the world, and unbelief in the church, should make it necessary to 
clear our blessed Saviour’s character from a charge of sueh gross 
inconsistency. But as it is, | must proceed to the task, “more in 
sorrow than in anger.” 

It is very certain that these swords were not for defence ; for—l1. 
When the disciples replied, “ Lord, behold here are two swords,” 
“ He said unto them, It is enough.” Now it is certain, that two swords 
were not “enough” for twelve men, if they had any intention of de- 
fending themselves by physical force. 2. When Peter did take one 
of these two swords, in his rash zeal to defend his Master, so far from 
approving of his conduct, Jesus rebuked him, and healed the ear 
which Peter had smitten off. 3. He had no need of two swords for 
defence, who could command “ more than twelve legions of angels.” 
4, The apostles and their immediate successors did not understand 
the abovenamed passage as authorizing war, either offensive or de- 
fensive ; for we have no record in the canon of Scripture, that any 
one of them did ever, after that memorable night on which Jesus 
prohibited the use of the sword to his disciples, take the sword even 
for defence ; though there is no example in history, if we except that 
of the Jews, where a sect has been so persecuted and oppressed ; 
and none would have so good a right, judging after the manner of 
men, to take the sword as they. And this was not owing to coward- 
ice, but principle, and a firm belief that the Christian religion forbids 
the use of the sword for any purposes of bloodshed; for in many 
provinces of the Roman empire, the Christians were a large minor- 
ity, and in some a majority of the population. Ancient fathers of the 
church and ecclesiastical history confirm this fact, which 1 could 
prove by manifold quotations, if | had room; but two remarks must 
suffice. 1. When Celsus, the great enemy of Christianity in the sec- 
ond century, accused the Christians of refusing to bear arms, even 
in case the empire was invaded by the barbarians, Origen, one of the 
most eminent Christian fathers of the day, in answer to Celsus, does 
not deny a fact of such general notoriety, but justifies the refusal of 
the Christians, on the ground that it was not lawful for them to bear 
arms, and inconsistent with their religion. 2. Gibbon, in his “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” says of the early Christians—-whom 
he seems to hate almost as much as Celsus did—* Nor could their 
humane ignorance be convinced, that it was lawful on any occasion 
to shed the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by the sword of jus- 
tice, or that of war, even though their criminal or hostile attempts 
should threaten the peace and safety of the whole community.” 
(Chap. xv.) When Christianity became corrupted by an union 
with the state, Christians took the sword; and they not only per- 
ished by the sword, but they brought a legion of corruptions into 
the church by means of war; and we now see but the bare dawn- 
ing of the Reformation. 5. lf we put the construction on the passage 
which our opponents contend for, we must do violence to all] the 
peaceful precepts of Christ and his holy apostles, as well as to their 
example, and the example of the primitive Christians, that “noble 
army of martyrs” who suffered public execution sooner than take 
the sword for any consideration whatever, and also the obvious mean- 
ing of the prophecies which foretold the pacific character of the 
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Messiah and his religion; and thus destroy the most incontestible 
proof of the truth of our holy religion, and leave the world without 
any revelation from heaven, but one inconsistent with itself. 

But our opponents, with great confidence, ask “Why were the 
disciples commanded to sell their garments, and buy swords, if they 
were not to use them?” We have, I think, plainly proved that it was 
not to justify war, offensive or defensive, and that ought to satisfy 
them. There are difficulties in the Scriptures, which neither they nor 
we can solve, in the present state of imperfection ; but I will hazard 
one conjecture, in addition to the other glosses which have been 
given on this passage, either of which would be more in harmony 
with the gospel than that which our opponents contend for. Our 
Saviour often used figurative expressions, which were not fully com- 
prehended by his disciples until they were explained by him. Such 
was his injunction: “Take heed and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees. And they reasoned among them- 
selves saying, It is because we have taken no bread.” Matt. xvi. 6,7. 
In this instance, the Saviour explained his meaning to them. In the 
case of the two swords, for wise reasons, he left them in an error for 
a while. In afew hours he would practically show his meaning. 
The apostles kept the two swords with them. They were “enough” 
—if not for defence—to show his meaning. And when one of them 
was used, he rebuked him who used it, healed the wound, and gave 
this his last commandment before his crucifixion: “ Put up again thy 
sword into his place,” with this denunciation, “for all they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” Matt. xxvi. 52. Our Saviour’s 
advent into the world was hailed by songs of angels, singing, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 
Luke ii. 4. His first public discourse was full of peace; his last com- 
mand before he suffered was, “ Put up thy sword;” his last denun- 
ciation was on those who used it; and his last prayer was for his 
enemies; thus producing a beautiful harmony through the whole of 
his ministration, which harmony our opponents are laboring to de- 
stroy. 

But our opponents still reply, “ How came these two swords among 
the apostles?” ‘To this we answer, In that warlike age, every man 
had a sword; and a sword being always at hand, it would be used 
for many purposes which in this peaceful age and country we do not 
think of—just as rum is, or has been used for many purposes which 
the next generation will hardly think of. It is not probable, that all 
the apostles had thrown away their swords; but some two or three 
of them might have been kept for useful purposes. Now, if it should 
happen that a Quaker fishing-boat should be captured by a man-of- 
war, would the captor be justified in treating a crew of eleven men 
as warriors, because two fowling-pieces were found on board the 
prize, though they might have been old muskets, and formerly used 
in war? Besides, the apostles were not yet indoctrinated in the peace- 
ful principles of the gospel. If they had been, they would not have 
fallen under the just rebuke of their Master for asking his permission 
to call down fire from heaven to consume the inhabitants of a Sa- 
maritan village, or smitten a poor servant, and cut off his ear. In 
both cases, our Saviour showed his disciples that they knew not what 
spirit they were of; and many of his disciples of the present day are 
under the same mistake, and deserve the same rebuke. 
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There are a few other objections drawn from the gospel, which I 
have not known to be advanced for many years; but as they may 
come up again, I think it best to give them a passing notice. 

1. One of them is the expression of Christ concerning the centu- 
rion who came to him requesting him to heal a servant. Christ said 
of the centurion, “I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
It has been argued from this, that Jesus did not disapprove of the 
occupation of the Roman soldier. To this it may be answered,—l. 
That the commendation of Christ was on the faith of the centurion 
in the ability and willingness of Jesus to heal an absent person barely 
by his word, and not on his profession. Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, 
was commended by Paul for her faith, manifested in receiving the 
spies ; but I never heard that any one justified her profession on that 
account, though there would be as good a reason as our opponents 
have. 2. The Messiah did not directly interfere with the existing 
relations of society. He left polygamy, slavery, war, and a thousand 
other sins without any pointed rebuke ; but he established principles, 
that, if applied, will ultimately destroy themall. Itis our duty to make 
that application. 3. If Christ was silent as to the profession of the 
centurion, so he was as to his religion; and the Roman soldier was 
without doubt an idolater. 4. If the silence of our Saviour on the 
occupation of the centurion would justify any war, it would also 
justify the cruel, unjust and unprovoked wars of the Roman armies, 
of which the centurion was a part. 

2. Another objection is founded on the case of Cornelius, another 
centurion, to whom Peter was sent to impart the gospel to him. It 
is said that it is no where recorded in Scripture that he quitted the 
profession of arms. We answer, ]. That many publicans and harlots 
were also converted; but it is not recorded that they quitted their 
occupation. We have however good reason to conclude that they 
did ; and we have as good reason to conclude that Cornelius did, as 
that Rahab did, or any harlot or publican, after they came to a knowl- 
edge of the truth; but nothing is expressly stated in one case more 
than in another. 2. The fourth answer in the preceding paragraph 
is equally applicable here. 

3. Another objection is, “Christ paid tribute-money to the Roman 
emperor, and thereby supported his wars, which he would not have 
done, if war were contrary to his religion.” To this it may be an- 
swered, that though a part of the tribute- money went to support the 
Roman armies in carrying on their cruel, unjust and rapacious wars 
of conquest, a part also went to support the voluptuous vices of the 
Roman emperors, gladiatorial shows, and the worship of idols. If 
this objection would justify one of these uses of the tribute-money, 
it would also justify the others. 





Excuses ror War.—Its advocates often cull out extreme cases to 
justify it; but they might as well justify lying, because it may save 
life or property. The »y justify war, because God has sometimes over- 
ruled it for good ; but they might as well justify assassination, because 
tyrants have sometimes been removed by such means; or the slave 
trade, because it has brought some Africans into a saving acquaintance 
with the gospel ; or duelling, because it has sometimes saved the state 
the expense of a halter. 
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Articte VII. 


SKETCHES OF WAR. 


ates 


1. MORALS OF SOLDIERS. j 


“You would not be surprised,” says a correspondent of the 
Charleston Observer in Florida, under date of March 22, “that the 
Lord has scourged our territory, if you could behold the awful 
boldness and universal dominion of sin—how wickedness doth in- 
deed bear herself aloft in high places. You would not wonder that 
our armies have been so inefficient and often defeated, if you could { 
see the materials of which they are constituted ; if you could witness 
the drunkenness and debauchery from the general to the private, 
and hear them strive to outvie each other in uttering the most horrid 
imprecations and blasphemy, and ridiculing every thing like religion.” 
In 1380, an expedition was fitted out to aid in the wars of Bretagne. 
The English troops lay for some time near Portsmouth, wind-bound, 
and waiting for provisions. They ill-treated the country around, 
foreibly carrying off men’s wives and daughters. Among other out- 
rages, Sir John Arundell, the commander, went to a nunnery, and 
desired that his troops might be allowed to visit them! This being 
refused, they entered by violence, and on their departure compelled 
the nuns to go with them. A storm came on, when those unhappy 
females were thrown into the sea by the very persons who had 
forced them toembark! The greater part of the fleet was lost on 
| the coast of Ireland ; the leader with a thousand of his men perished. 
Froissart relates, that the French troops, prepared for the invasion 
of England, were equally profligate in their conduct. 
Yet such are the men called heroes; the men whom patriotic 
orators eulogize as the guardians and glory of a nation; the men 
whom even Christian communities heedlessly regard as having gone 
through pollution and blood to the realms of celestial purity and 
love ; ‘the men to whom civilized, Christian women present banners, 
compliments and caresses ! 


2. THE WAR SPIRIT. 


Spirit of private warriors—The duel fought more than a year ago 
between Key and Sherburne, midshipmen i in the United States navy, 
originated in a dispute about the relative speed of two steamboats! 
Warm words ensued ; the lie direct was bandied ; Key challenged his 
companion; and at length the parties, both under twenty years of 
age, met about two miles from the capitol in Washington with such 
haste that they omitted to procure surgeons. Key fell; Sherburne 
advanced to offer the dying victim his hand; but it was indignantly 
rejected, with the exclamation, “Leave me, leave me; for, though 
dying, I scorn and detest you.” 

Similar was the spirit of the contest between Francis and Raleigh 
Osbaldistone. “Torment me not,” said the wounded man ; “J } 
know no assistance can avail me. Tama dying man.” He raised ; 
himself in his chair, although the damps and form of death were 
already on his brow, and he spoke with a fierceness which seemed r 
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beyond his strength. “Cousin Francis,” he said, “draw near me.” 
I approached him as he requested. “I wish you only to know, that 
the pangs of death do not alter one iota of my feelings towards you. 
I hate you!” he said,—the expression of rage throwing a horrid glare 
over his countenance,—*I hate you with a hatred as intense now, 
whilst I lie ble reding before you, as if my foot trod on your neck.” 

. , In a moment after he had uttered this frightful 
wish, he fell back into the chair; his eyes became glazed, his limbs 
stiffened ; but the grin and glare of mortal hatred survived even the 
last gasp of life! Unfortunate, reckless young man! He left a 
mother’s fond embrace and a sister’s soft kiss, at two o’clock ; at nine, 
his lifeless and hloody corpse was conveyed to the family mansion, 
to tell that he fell a victim at the shrine of false honor ! 

Two men, Naylor und Brounaugh, recently got into a quarrel in 
New Orleans, and posted each other as “ swindlers, liars and scoun- 
drels.” At length, they accidently met in a bar-room ; and, after 
some angry words, they both drew pistols, and fired at the distance 
of only three or four paces apart. ‘T'wo balls entered the side of the 
chest of Naylor, one of which passed through his heart; he fell and 
expired in a few minutes afterwards. Brounaugh received Naylor’s 
ball in his groin; and while in the act of falling, he received another 
ball from a third pistol, fired by a friend of Naylor’s, which passed 
through Brounaugh’s body, who fainted and fell, and was thought to 
be dead. Naylor only spoke one or two words after he fell. Some 
one exclaimed, as Brounaugh fell, ‘he is dead” ‘* Who is dead ?’ fal- 
tered Naylor. ‘Brounaugh, replied a spectator. ‘ Huzza! huzza!’ 
feebly articulated Naylor, who expired in ten minutes afterwards. 


Spirit of self-defence characteristic of the old man rather than the new.— 
In one of our seaports, a gentleman not long ago gave a peace tract 
to a minister of gigantic stature, whose frame would have furnished 
an excellent model for a statuary carving an image of Hercules. He 
appeared glad of the tract, and said he had always been a friend of 
peace, and came sometimes near being mobbed for his anti-war 
principles. He said he had once held a long argument with an aged 
minister on the subject of self-defence. His opponent asked a ques- 
tion, which is frequently repeated, and which seems to be the very 
citadel to which the defenders of the lawfulness of defensive war 
generally retreat, when hard pressed by scripture argument. The 
question was, “Suppose I should meet you, spit in your face, or 
smite you on the cheek; what would you do?” “ Why, if the Lord 
Jesus Christ reigned in my heart, you would be in no danger; but 
if the old man should get the upper hand, and M—k F—d should be 
there instead of Jesus Christ, the Lord have mercy on you. I should 
advise you, sir, not to try.” This argumentum ad hominem settled the 
question at once. 


Spirit of war in contrast with that of the gospel—A few Cherokees 
who had been converted to Christianity, formed themselves into a 
society for the propagation of that gospel which was now so dear to 
them, ‘The sum collected the first year was about ten dollars; and 
the question was, to what particular object it should be devoted. At 
length, a poor woman proposed that it should be given to promote 
the circulation of the gospel among the Osages; “ for the Bible,” 
said she, “ bids us do good to our enemies; and | believe the Osages 
are the greatest enemies the Cherokees have.” 
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Nearly all American Christians have read the story of the little 
Osage captive. As Dr. Cornelius was riding through the wilderness 
of the west, he meta party of Indian warriors just returning from 
one of their excursions of fire and blood. One of these warriors of 
fierce and fiend-like aspect, led a child of five years of age, whom 
they had taken captive. “Where are the parents of this child?” 
said Dr, Cornelius. “ Here they are,” ential the savage warrior, as 
with one hand he exhibited the bloody scalps of a man and a woman, 
and with the other brandished his tomahawk in all the exultation of 
gratified revenge. 

That same warrior is now a disciple of Jesus Christ, a humble 
man of piety and prayer. His tomahawk is laid aside; and it never 
again will be crimsoned with the blood of his fellow-men. His wile 
isa member of the same church with himself; and their united 
prayer ascends, morning and evening, from the family altar. Their 
daughters are the amiable, humble and devoted followers of the 
blessed Redeemer, training up under the influence of a father’s and 
a mother’s prayers, for the society of angels and archangels, cheru- 
bim and seraphim. 

“Do you remember,” said an Indian convert to a missionary, “that 
a few years ago, a party of warriors came to the vicinity of the tribe 
to whom you preach, and, pretending friendship, invited the chief of 
the tribe to hold a talk with them?” “ Yes,” replied the missionary, 
“lf remember it very well.” “ Do you remember, that the chief, fear- 
ing treachery, instead of going himself, sent one of his warriors to 
hold the talk?” “Yes.” “And do you remember,” proceeded the 
Indian, “ that the warrior never returned, but was murdered by those 
who, with promises of friendship, had led him into their snare ?” 
“T remember it all very well.” “ Well,” the Indian continued weep- 
ing with emotion, “I was one of that band of warriors. As soon as 
our victim was in the midst of us, we fell upon him with our toma- 
hawks, and cut him to pieces.” This man is now one of the most 
influential members of the Christian church, and reflects with hor- 
ror upon those scenes in which he formerly exulted. He is now 
giving his influence and his prayers, that there may be glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, and good-will among men. 


3. HORRORS OF WAR, 

Singular sufferer—A memoir was read at a recent session of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, detailing some curious facts in the life 
of a man who was twice buried alive. M. Morel was a lieutenant in 
the army of Egypt, and at the memorable battle of St. Jean d’Acre, 
he had both his thighs broken by a grape shot. When he had nearly 
recovered from the effects of this wound, he was attacked with the 
plague, and conveyed to the hospital, where he grew worse rapidly, 
lost all sensation, was pronounced dead, and with a number of 
corpses of those, who had died of the satne disease, he was thrown 
into a ditch. Soon aller, one of the soldiers on guard in that vicinity, 
was much astonished at seeing one of the dead men standing bolt 
upright! He hastened to his assistance, and Morel was again con- 
veyed to the hospital. In afew days after, he wus again attacked 
with a fit of lethargy, and believed to be dead. This time he was 
wrapped in alinen cloth, and buried in the sand. In the night,a high 
wind arose, Which displaced the sand that covered his body, and 
caused the unfortunate man toawake. He tore off his winding sheet, 
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and crept toward the hospital, where he remained a long time before 
he recovered his general health; but he did not recover the faculties 
of speech or hearing until several yeers after he entered the Hospital 
of Invalids at Avignon. le is now sixty-seven years old, and has 
the aspect of a decrepid old woman, being hardly able to walk. 


Monument of human bones.-—The celebrated De Lamartine, on his 
return from a visit to the Holy Land in 1833, whilst approaching 
Servia, the last town on the ‘Turkish frontier, says, “I saw a tower 
rising in the midst of the plain, as white as Parian marble. I sat 
under its shade to enjoy a few moments’ repose. No sooner was | 
seated, than raising my eyes to the monument, I discovered that these 
walls, which I supposed to be built of marble, or white stone, were 
composed of regular rows of human skulls, bleached by the rain and 
sun, and cemented by a little sand and lime, formed entirely the tri- 
umphal arch which sheltered me from the heat of the sun. A num- 
ber of ‘Turkish horsemen, who had come from Nesse to escort us 
into town, informed me, that the skulls were of those fifteen thousand 
Serviaus, who had been put to death by the Pacha in the last insur- 
rection of Servia.” 

Shooting a deserter.“ Shortly we reached the ground, where,” says 
Campbell, writing from Algiers, “the French deserter’s fate was to 
be enacted, We took our stand on the top of the lime-rocks, whilst 
the troops, one thousand in number, formed three-fourths of a square 
on the plain beneath, At last, from the prison-gate came forth a com- 
pany, their drums mufiled with crape, and the victim in the centre 
on foot, followed by the horse and cart that were to carry back his 
dead body. He was quite unchained, and had no priest with him, 
At first they beat a slow march; but we saw him wave his hand to 
the drummers, and understood that it was a signal for them to beat 
quick time, whieh they did, whilst I dare say more hearts than my 
own, quickened their pulsation, When they halted on the fatal spot, 
the commanding officer pulled out a paper, the sentence of death, 
and read it with a loud and stern voice. Every syllable that he 
uttered was audible, though we stood at a considerable distance. 

Meanwhile the sufferer took bis station with his back to the lime- 
stone, and with twelve musketeers, who were to be his executioners, 
in front of him. His air was free and resolute, and his step was 
manly, as [remarked it to have been all the way down from the pris- 
on, He threw away the cigar he had been smoking, and I could see 
its red end fading into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of his lile’s 
extinction, He then made his last speech, with a voice that was cer- 
tainly not so audible as that of bis sentence had been; but, consid- 
ering his situation, it was very firm, and its plaintiveness was more 
piercingly and terribly touching than | ever heard from human lips. 

‘Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you is all true, 
except that it bas unjustly called me the chief conspirator in this late 
desertion, For | seduced nobody into it; on the contrary, | was 
persuaded into it by others, ‘The motive of my crime was merely 
an intense desire to see my father’s family in Italy; and now my 
heart’s blood is to be shed, and my brains are to be seattered on the 
ground, because my heart yearned for a sight of my brothers and 
sisters! Soldiers who are to shoot me, do your duty quickly, and do 
not keep me in torment.’ 
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He then stepped forward some paces, near his executioners, and 
with steady hands and an ereet air bound a yellow silk handkerchief 
round his eyes, Eleven musket shots immediately laid him down 
low, though he jumped up, before he tell, wheu the balls pierced hin ; 
the twelfth soldier going up to him as he lay on the ground, fired 
close into his head. You will not wouder that my tears at this crisis 
blinded me; and when | denied them, Ll could not see the vietim. Tsaid 
to Lagondie, ‘Where is he?’ ‘Look there, he answered, pointing 
with his finger; ‘don’t you see a red stripe on the ground?’ And 
sure enough | saw it; his red pantaloons made one part of the stripe, 
and his bleeding bead and body, the other. All the troops then de- 
filed around him, We came down to the spot; but before we reached 
it, the body had been removed in a cart, and nothing remained, but 
some blood and brains, and a portion of bis skull. I returned to my 
lodgings scarcely able to persuade myself that I had seen a reality. 
Oh, God! that man, who cannot put life into a fly, can have any ex- 
cuse for taking it from a fellow-creature!” 

Two scenes after battle—“We could not,” says an eye-witness, 
sketching the retreat to Deventer, in the campaign of 1794-—05, 


“proceed a hundred yards without perceiving the dead bodies of 


men, women, children, and horses, in every direction, One scene 
made an impression upon my memory, which time will never be 
uble to efface, Near another cart we perceived a stout-looking 
man, and a beautiful young woman, with an infant, about seven 
months old, at the breast, all three frozen and dead. The mother 
had most certainly expired in the act of suckling her child; as with 
one breast exposed she lay upon the drifted snow, the milk, to all 
appearance, in a stream drawn from the nipple by the babe, and 
instantly congealed. ‘The infant seemed as if its lips had but 
just then been disengaged, and it reposed its litthe head upon the 
mother’s bosom, with an overflow of milk, frozen as it trickled from 
the mouth, Their countenances were perfectly composed aud fresh, 
resembling those of persons in a sound and tranquil slumber, ” 

The following description of a field of battle is in the words of 
one who passed over the field of Jemappe, after Doumourier’s victo- 
ry: “It was on the third day after the victory obtained by General 
Doumourier over the Austrians, that | rode across the field of battle. 
‘The scene lies on a waste common, rendered then more dreary, by 
the desertion of the miserable hovels before oceupied by peasants. 
Every thing thatresembled a human habitation, was desolated ; and 
for the most part they had been burnt or pulled down, to prevent 
their affording shelter to the posts of the contending armies. The 
ground was ploughed up by the wheels of the artillery and wagons ; 
every thing like herbage was trodden into mire; broken carriages, 
arins, accoutrements, dead horses, and menu, were strewed over the 


heath, This was the third day after the battle ; it was the beginning of 


November, and for three days a bleak wind and heavy rain had continued 
incessantly. There were still remaining alive several bundreds of 
horses, and of the human victims of that dreadful fight. [can speak 
with certainty of having seen more than four hundred men shill living, 
unsheltered, without food, and without any human assistance, most of 
them confined tothe spot where they had fallen, by broken limbs. ‘The 
two armies had proceeded, aud abandoned these miserable wretches 
to their fate. Some of the dead persons appeared lo have expured in the 
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act of embracing each other. ‘Two French officers, who were brothers, 
had crawled under the side of a dead horse, where they had contrived 
a kind of shelter by means ofa cloak ; they were both mortally wound- 
ed, and groaning for each other. One very fine young man had just 
strength enough to drag himself out of a hollow partly filled with 
water, and was laid upon a little hillock, groaning with agony; a 
grape-shot had cut across the upper part of his belly, and he was keeping 
m his bowels with a handkerchief and hat. He be ged of me to end 
his misery! He complained of dreadful thirst. 1 filled him the hat 
of a dead soldier with water, which he nearly drank off at once, and 
left him to that end of his wretchedness which could not be far 
distant.” 
1. ITEMS OF WAR EXPENSES. 
The act of Congress making appropriations for the support of our 
army during 1836, has the following provisions : 


Pay of the army,...ccccrsccccsseveel ROBB 317 Arrearages prior to July, 1815,..... 3,000 
Subsistence of officors,......eeeeees JI5,118 i Abandonment of Fort Gibson,...... 50,000 
Forage of officers’ horses, ......666- 60,139 } Barracks, &c.,at Key Weast,.....-. 10,000 
Clothing of officers’ servants,...... 24,950 § Extra hospital funds, esbeocvesoeeces 100,000 
Payments in lieu of clothing,.....+. 30,000 § Arimories,..s.ccsccscvcersscceevecs 332,000 
Subsistence exclusive of officers, ... 195, 100 Armaments of fortifications,....... 200,000 
Clothing and general support of army, 202,982 i ( Ordnance BETVICO,.. ceereteceeeees 75,670 
Medical and hospital department,... 41,500 ji *urchase of gunpowder,.....eeeee« 100,000 
Quartermasters’ department,.....+. 332,000 a Arsenal ordnance — eoecccoece 188.575 
Officers’ travelling expenses,......+. 50,000 } Cannon ballsy...csececeeeeeeceenes 20,468 
General transportation service,...... 148,000 } fompleting medal to Gen. Ripley,.. 3 000 
CORTON + oo ake recahoccvesceve 3,000 ; _ 

Resnlistment extra pays. .cceeserees 10,564 3 $3, 780, 983 


The sum total of appropriations for war purposes by the same Con- 
gress, \vas nearly thirty millions of dollars; and the petty war with a 
handful of Indians in Florida, occasioned by our own flagrant abuse 
of them, has already cost us not less than $15,000,000. 

A Parisian journal, after stating that the reign of Napoleon lasted 
nearly ten years, from May, 1804, to April, 1814, subjoins the follow- 
ing list of decrees for the levy of men: 


Ist. 24th September, 1505,...cccccccccvccccsccsescsecveces eeevccece 80,000 
iis Oh AI BG Sidi, Dich dekcte Lets abiinnsnchicedtysnpee wees 80,000 
3d and Sth. 2Qiset January, 10th September, 1808,.........e000. eocece 240,000 
6thand 7th. 8th April, Sth October, 1809,........ccccccesesccesens 76,000 
Sth and 10th. 1dth December, 1810,...cccrccccccsccccscvcesseccses 160,000 
Lith. BOth: December, ll yesdvcceciccevccscccesecese sieseceseeese 120,000 
2th and 13th. 13th March, Ist September, 1812,......c.ccccccecees 237,000 
iMthand 19th, 16th Jan. 3d April, 24th Aug. 9th Oct. L1th Nov, 1813, | 940,000 
Total 2,035,000 men, 


exclusive of voluntary enlistments, departmental guards, the 17,000 
equipped horsemen, offered in January, 1813, the levies in mass, or- 
ganized in 1814, amounting to 143,000 men. The number of soldiers 
enrolled between the 24th September, 1805, at which period our 
army was already formidable, and 1814, may be estimated at 3,000,000 
men. In 1814, the effective force of our troops, employed in active 
service, retreated or prisoners of war, amounted to 802,600 individ- 
uals. If we deduct that number from the 3,000,000, we shall find 
that 2,197,400 men fell victins to war during those nine years, 
244,155 per annum. 

On the 12th of July, 1814, a document was published, recapitu- 
lating the losses of war materiel sustained in 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
and consisting of the following objects: 210 pieces of artillery of all 
sizes, 1,200,000 projectiles of all kinds, 600,000 muskets and other 
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arms, 12,000 artillery wagons, and 70,000 horses. These objects 
are valued at 250,000,000 francs. This, however, is not all. During 
a space of thirteen years, from 1801 to 1813, the increase of the 
national debt leaves, according to the official return, a deficit of 
1,645,469,000 franes. 

Behold the consequences of ten years’ war, of which Waterloo 
was the finale. Three millions of soldiers, 2,000,000,000 of debt, the 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade of France sacrificed to a false 
point of honor, more military than national; has all that, we ask, 
rendered France more glorious and pewerfui? Who will dare reply 
in the affirmative, in presence of the treaties of 1815? Taught by a 
fatal experience, we must not suffer ourselves to be Jed astray by 
empty words. The honor of a nation rests in the power it pos- 
sesses and exercises. The power of governments now resides less 
in the force of their armies than in the organization of their credit, 
and the extent of their commerce. 

What a picture of horror does the following paragraph from the 
London Times present! What blood spilt!) What money expended 
to enable man to butcher his fellow-man! “Since the year LOOO 
there have been 24 different wars between England and France, 12 
between England and Scotland, & between England and Spain, and 
7 with other countries,—in all 51 wars! There have been six wars 
within 100 years, viz.: Ist war, ending 1697, cost 21,500,000/. 
100,000 slain, 30,000 died of famine.—2d war, began 1702, cost 
43,000,000L. Slain not ascertained.—3d war, began 1739, cost 
18,000,0001. Slain not ascertained.—4th war, began 1756, cost 
111,000,000. Slain 250,000.—5th, American war, began 1775, cost 
139,000,000L. Slain 200,000.—6th, last war, began 1793, cost 750,- 
000,0001. Slain 2,000,000 amongst all the belligerents. At the con- 
clusion of the war which ended in 1697, the national debt was 
21,500,000L. ; but in 1815, it amounted to no less than 1,050,000,0001, 
Or NEARLY FIVE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS.” 


Artricte VIII. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


1. Defensive War. A Letter to Witttam Lapp, Esq., President of the 
American Peace Society. By Witiiam Aucen, D. D., President of 
Bowdoin College. 


Dr. Allen assigns the following reasons for dissenting from the 
principle, that all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, and for 
believing defensive war to be in harmony with it: 1. The former 
principle “will prove au insuperable obstacle to any great results 
from our society ;” because “the statesmen who govern the world, 
must look upon it as a dream of weak benevolence!” ‘Have any of 
the rulers believed on him?’—2. “It is not supported by the voice 
of the church in any age.” Not since her first degeneracy; but it 
was before, as we believe, and shall endeavor in due time to prove.— 
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3. “It is founded on a misconstruction of some of the precepts of 
Christ.” A position without proof; while we maintain that the wri- 
ter’s theory is not only a misconstruction, but a direct contradiction 
of nearly all that the gospel contains on this subject.—4, “It contra- 
dicts the plainest and most decisive instructions of the gospel.”! 
Only a single passage quoted in proof, and that relating not to the 
subject of war, but to the duty of obeying magistrates, and their 
power over their own subjects, not over those of another government. 
Rom. 13.—5. “God has authorized and commanded wars;” thus 
proving that all war is not contrary to the spirit of the gospel! very 
much as the sacrifice of Isaac may be supposed to justify murder, 
and the example of patriarchs to sanction polygamy and concu- 
binage. 

We should have been glad, if our pages had not been preoce upie sd, 
to insert this letter without delay; but, as it has appeared in the 
newspapers too recently to receive as yet any notice from Mr. Ladd 
through the same medium, it might be deemed premature in us to 
take any further notice of it at present, except to give the foregoing 
abstract, to commend its Christian spirit, and intimate our purpose 
of taking it up in a future number, 

1. We cannot, however, refrain from expressing our regret that 
Dr. Allen should seem, in the first place, lo mistake the real point in 
controversy. ‘The question is not whether human life is strictly invi- 
olable; not whether capital punishments are lawful; not whether 
government may enforce its laws upon its own subjects, and put 
down mobs by the sword of the magistrate ; but simply whether the 
GOSPEL allows one NATION lo war against another under any circumstances. 
This point Dr. Allen touches but lightly, and spends nearly all his 
strength upou the others, about which we have no controversy with 
him, because they form no part of the peace cause. Correct this 
misconception and the letter is, we Hl nigh powerless. 

2. Dr. Allen does not, in our view, appeal lo the gospel as the only judere 
in this matter, but relies for the success of his argument far more on popu- 
lar misconception, prejudice and passion. Here lies nearly all the force 
of his letter; but the point in dispute can be settled to entire satis- 
faction only in the light of the gospel. We inquire not what states- 
men think, nor what was allowed under a dispensation confessedly 
imperfect, nor What public opinion formed under the war-influences 
of sixty centuries will approve and applaud; but what the New 
Testament teaches by a right construction of its precepts. 

3. Our Society is charged with adopting its fundamental principle 
from complaisance to “the radicalism of the age.” The charge is 
as groundless as it is ungenerous, 

4. Dr. Allen apparently supposes, that the friends of peace, while 
differing in their views concerning wars strictly defensive, cannot 
codperate under the same organization in accomplishing a common 
object. Such a cobperation we have long hoped to see; but, while 
Dr. Allen starts back from us because we go too far, others still 
keep aloof from us because we do not go far enough. Will our 
friends on each side tell us what to do? Or will they never learn 
the candor, forbearance and wisdom indispensable to the success of 
such an enterprise as this? Shall we spend all our energies in 
contention among Ourselves, and thus expose our cause to reproach 
and failure ” 
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2. A Farewell Discourse to his late charge in Framingham. By Rev. 
Groree Trask. Boston. Whipple & Damrell. 1837. 


Mr. 'l'rask, in taking leave of his former charge, dwells “on the 
importance of a faithful exhibition, and a cordial reception of moral and 
divine truth; and, among other peculiarities of the gospel, he marks 
with emphasis the principles of peace: 

“The New ‘Testament breathes the notes of peace and love, and he is deaf, 
indeed, who is insensible to these gracious sounds. It enforces forbearance, 
patience, forgiveness, and all those virtues, which, in a world sinful even as is 
this, array their possessor in a shield far better than all others. This senti- 
ment, men, and Christian men, are slow to admit; though David Hume, a 
prince amidat infidels, long before you and I were born, long before our non- 
resistance advocates had uttered a syllable, with hia keen eye saw the bearings 
of the gospel on war. He gives us to understand, that he despised the gospel, 
because it inculcated the mean virtue of meekness, and because it would not 
permit its adherents to fight for their rights. Happy had it been for the world, 
if Christian nations, churches and ministers had seen the truth with balf the 
clearness, which blessed the vision of that arch foe of God and revelation! 
Then Christians would not have been reproached as being the most sanguinary 
warriors that ever fought. ‘The Jew would not have tauntingly said, the Mes- 
siah has not come, for the Messiah is the Prince of peace. ‘Then we should not 
have seen so great an amount of treasure, and blood, and genius, devoted to 
the work of human butchery. 

The evil is apparent, too apparent. Where is the remedy? The remedy to 
war is non-resistance, non-resistance on gospel principles, A remedy, you are 
aware, which strikes many a champion in the church, and out of it, as worse 


than the disease. ‘This, however, is no valid objection. Pray, what truth of 
) 


revelation does not encounter opposition from a depraved heart and a depraved 
world? ‘The doctrine of non-resistance is indeed attended with ditliculties; a 
child can slate them; and so is every other doctrine on war, and in my humble 
vpinion in the proportion of a thousand to one. 

My friends, if we would put an end to unholy strife between individuals and 
communities, we must do what the Christian world has not yet done; we must 
adopt the adequate remedy; we must adopt the right principle in the case, 
and no longer beat the air. We must show that war is wrong, totally wrong. 
We must reason from the depraved elements of human nature, as we find them. 
We must show that war is necessarily a state of malice; that it can no more 
exist without malice, than hell can exist without malice. We must show, that 
Jesus Christ, our Master, forbids it; that Christians will not fight in the Millen- 
nium; that what will be right in the Millennium, is right now, and is the only 
efficient and Christian principle of action. 

If, however, we can contend in love, in Christian love, where love to God 
and love to man, where the sweet benevolence of the gospel constitutes the 
animating and controlling passion, where wrath, and malice, and unholy am- 
bition are laid aside, such warfare is evidently right; let it go on, let it be ear- 
ried beyond the skies; it may innocently reign in heaven. And if we can point 
to any war, in this age, or-in past ages, in this land, or in other lands, conduet- 
ed on this evangelical principle, such a war was right; but if not thus conduet- 
ed, as | interpret the Scriptures, it was wrong, essentially wrong, Jesus Christ 
being judge.”’ 

We are glad to mark how often and how prominently the subject 
of peace begins to be brought before the community by its leading 
minds. We find it woven into publications too numerous to be no- 
ticed in our pages; and in sermons, orations, and other performances 
on public occasions of importance, we hear it frequently introduced 
in a way which augurs well for the cause. 
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3. 4n Oration delivered at Newburyport on the 4th of July. By Hon. 
Joun Quincy Apams. 1837. 


We have long regarded this festival of our nation as fraught with 
immense mischief to the community; but we are glad to see it either 
celebrated by politicians in a more rational way, or turned by Chris- 
tians and philanthropists into an occasion for promoting the cause of 
virtue, piety and benevolence. The spirit usually called into exer- 
cise on the 4th of July, is as contrary to the gospel as darkness is to 
light, and we wonder that Christians should so generally have failed 
to see and deplore the fact. 

It is difficult to characterize the performance before us, a strange 
compound of good and evil; but we are very willing to lay it under 
contribution to the cause of peace, and to glean from it proof that 
this reform is sending its silent influence among the rulers of nations. 
We quote a few of the author’s glowing thoughts on the progressive 
improvement of mankind especially in reference to the cause of peace: 


** Fellow-citizens! fellow-Christians! fellow-men! Am I speaking to believ- 
ers in the gospel of peace? ‘To others, I am aware, that the capacities of man 
for self or social improvement are subjects of distrust, or of derision. The sin- 
cere believer receives the rapturous promises of the future improvement of his 
kind, with humble hope and cheering confidence of their final fulfilment. He 
receives them too, with the admonition of God to his conscience, to contribute 
himself, by all the aspirations of his heart, and all the faculties of his soul, to 
their accomplishment. ‘Tell not him of impossibilities, when human improve- 
ment is the theme. Nothing can be impossible, which may be effected by hu- 
man will. See what has been effected! An attentive reader of the history of 
mankind, whether in the words of inspiration, or in the records of antiquity, or 
in the memory of his own experience, must perceive that the gradual improve- 
ment of his own condition upon earth is the inextinguishable mark of distinction 
between the animal man, and every other animated being, with the innumerable 
multitudes of which every element of this sublunary globe is peopled. And 
yet, from the earliest records of time, this animal is the only one in the visible 
creation, who preys upon his kind. ‘The savage man destroys and devours his 
captive foe. ‘The partially civilized man spares his life, but makes him his 
slave. Inthe progress of civilization, both the life and liberty of the enemy 
vanquished or disarmed are spared ; ransoms for prisoners are given and received. 
Progressing still in the paths to perpetual peace, exchanges are established, and 
the prisoner of war restored to his country, and to the enjoyment of all his rights 
of property and of person. A custom, first introduced by mutual special con- 
vention, grows into a settled rule of the laws of nations, that persons occupied 
exclusively upon the arts of peace, shall with their property remain wholly un- 
molested in the conflicts of nations by arms. We ourselves have been bound 
by solemn engagements with one of the most warlike nations of Europe, to ob- 
serve this rule, even in the utmost extremes of war; and in one of the most 
merciless periods of modern times, | have seen, towards the close of the last 
century, three members of the society of Friends, with Barclay’s Apology, and 
Penn’s Maxims in their hands, pass peaceful travellers through the embattled 
hosts of France and Britain, unharmed and unmolested, as the three children 
of Israel in the furnace of Nebuchadnezzar. 

War, then, by the common consent and mere will of civilized man, has not 
only been divested of its most atrocious cruelties, but for multitudes, growing 
multitudes of individuals, has already been and is abolished. Why should it 
not be abolished for all? Let it be impressed upon the heart of every one of 
you,—impress it upon the minds of your children, that this total abolition of 
war upon earth is an improvement in the condition of man, entirely dependent 
on his own will. He cannot repeal or change the laws of physical nature. He 
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cannot redeem himself from the ills that flesh is heir to; but the ills of war and 
slavery are all of his own creation. He has but to will, and he effects the ces- 
sation of them altogether. 

The improvements in the condition of mankind upon earth have been achiev- 
ed from time to time by slow progression, sometimes retarded by long station- 
ary periods, and even by retrograde movements towards primitive barbarism. 
The invention of the alphabet and of printing are separated from each other by 
an interval of more than three thousand years. ‘The art of navigation loses its 
origin in the darkness of antiquity; but the polarity of the magnet was yet un- 
discovered in the twelfth century of the Christian era; nor, when discovered, 
was it till three centuries later, that it disclosed to the European man the con- 
tinents of North and South America. The discovery of the laws of gravitation, 
and the still more recent application of the power of steam, have made large ad- 
ditions to the physical powers of man; and the inventions of machinery, within 
our own memory, have multiplied a thousand fold the capacities of improve- 
ment practicable by the agency of a single hand. 

It is surely in the order of nature, as well as in the promises of inspiration, 
that the moral improvement in the condition of man should keep pace with the 
multiplication of his physical capacities, comforts and enjoyments. The mind, 
while exerting its energies in the pursuit of happiness upon matter, cannot re- 
main inactive or powerless to operate upon itself. The mind of the mariner, 
floating upon the ocean, dives to the bottom of the deep, and ascends to the 
luminaries of the skies. The useful manufactures exercise and sharpen the 
ingenuity of the workman; the liberal sciences absorb the silent meditations of 
the student; the elegant arts soften the temper, and refine the taste of the artist; 
and all in concert contribute to the expansion of the intellect, and the purifica- 
tion of the moral sense of our species. But man is a gregarious animal. As- 
sociation is the second law of his nature, as self-preservation is the first. The 
most pressing want of association is government, and the government of nature 
is the patriarchal law, the authority of the parent over his children. With the 
division of families commences the conflict of interests. Avarice and ambition, 
jealousy and envy, take possession of the human heart, and kindle the flames 
of war. Then it is that the laws of nature become perverted, and the ruling 
passion of man is the destruction of his fellow-creature, man. ‘This is the ori- 
gin and the character of war, in the first stages of human societies. But war, 
waged by communities, requires a Jeader with absolute and uncontrolled com- 
mand; and hence it is that monarchy and war have one and same origin, and 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord, was the first king and the first 
conqueror upon the record of time. 

‘¢ A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.”? 

In process of time, when the passions of hatred, and fear, and revenge, have 
been glutted with the destruction of vanquished enemies,—when mercy claims 
her tribute from the satiated yet unsatisfied heart, and cupidity whispers that 
the life of the captive may be turned to useful account to the victor,—the prac- 
tice of sparing his life on condition of his submission to perpetual slavery was 
introduced, and that was the condition of the Asiatic nations, and among them 
the kingdoms of Israel and of Judah, when the prophecies of Isaiah were deliv- 
ered. ‘Then it was that this further great improvement in the condition of 
mankind was announced by the burning lips of the prophet. Then it was that 
the voice commissioned from heaven, proclaimed good tidings to the meek, 
mercy to the afflicted, liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound. 

How long, O! how long will it be before that object itself shall be accom- 
plished? Not yet are we permitted to go out with joy, and to be led forth with 
peace. Not yet shall the mountains and the hills break forth before us into 
singing, and all the trees of the field clap their hands. Not yet shall the fir-tree 
come up instead of the thorn, nor the myrtle-tree instead of the brier. But let 
no one despair of the final accomplishment of the whole prophecy. Let no 
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one surrender his Christian faith, that the Lord of creation will, in his own good 
time, realize a declaration made in his name,—made in words such as were 
never uttered by the uninspired lips of man,—in words worthy of omnipotence. 
The progress of the accomplishment of the prophecy is slow. It has baffled 
the hopes, and disappointed the wishes, of generation after generation of men. 
Yet, observe well the history of the human family, since the birth of the Sav- 
jour, and you will see great, remarkable and progressive approximations towards 
it. Such is the prevalence, over so large a portion of the race of man, of the 
doctrines promulgated by Jesus and his apostles,—lessons of peace, of benevo- 
lence, of meekness, of brotherly love, of charity,—all utterly incompatible with 
the ferocious spirit of slavery. Such is the total extirpation of the licentious 
and romantic religion of the heathen world. Such is the incontrovertible de- 
cline and approaching dissolution of the sensual and sanguinary religion of 
Mahomet. Such is the general substitution of the Christian faith for the Jewish 
dispensation of the Levitical law. Such is the modern system of the European 
law of nations, founded upon the laws of nature, which is gradually reducing 
the intercourse between sovereign states tu an authoritative code of international 
law. Such is the wider and wider expansion of public opinion, already com- 
mensurate with the faith of Christendom; holding emperors, and kings, and 
pontiffs, and republics, responsible before its tribunals, and recalling them from 
all injustice and all oppression to the standard maxims of Christian benevolence 
and mercy, always aniinated with the community of principles promulgated by 
the gospel, and armed with a two edged sword, more rapid and consuming 
than the thunderbolt, by the invention of printing.”’ 


4, Letter to Hon. Henry Clay on the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. By Wiciiam E. Cuannine. Boston. 1837. 


We have no room for extracts or notice; but we cannot refrain 
from commending to the friends of peace, as well as of liberty and 
right, this and every other appeal against admitting Texas into 
the Union, or taking any part whatever in support of a cause so fla- 
grantly wrong in every point of view. 


ArricLe IX. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


1, REPORTS. 


Second Annual Report of the Boston Ladies’ Peace Society. 


THe second annual report of the Boston Ladies’ Peace Society must 
record the confirmed conviction of many of its members, that they decided 
wisely in associating themselves in a society whose object is the diffusion of 
the principles announced in their constitution. We have held several meet- 
ings, which have not in general been fully attended. Much interesting con- 
versation, however, occurred at these meetings, and important differences of 
opinion appeared in different members of the society. The question seems to 
be undecided among us, whether war under any circumstances can be justified ; 
and our constitution does not convey the same meaning to al] who have adopt- 
ed it. Many are yet undecided on important questions connected with, and 
growing out of our peace principles. We are endeavoring to shed light and 
harmony over a ‘‘ discordant and sorrow-stricken world;’’ and if our exertions 
seetn to be vainly made, is it not that we would blindly lead the blind?) And 
should we not clear our own moral vision, lest we incur the doom of the pre- 
sumptuous? Let us console ourselves, however, by believing that the remark 
of a distinguished writer, ‘‘ that a season of preparation for a better order of 
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things is not a season of favorable appearances, but the reverse,”’ is true; and 
let us look earnestly for the gradual and beautiful evolution of light and order 
from the chaotic darkness of uncertainty and indecision. Above all, we must 
come to the conclusion, that it is no easy task we have set ourselves, to uproot 
many of the cherished associations of our childhood, to dissipate the visionary 
and romantic dreams of our youth, to pierce the illusive mists with which song 
and fable would veil the revolting features of ambition, hatred and murder. 
We must learn to love and reverence principles and conduct that we must 
continually hear contemned and derided. We would fain believe, that our 
minds have not been vainly agitated by the peace question, but that we are 
now being subjected to a process by which the pure and peaceable fruits of 
righteousness shall be produced in our hearts, and that we shall, when begin- 
ning to find our labors effectual in the wide future to which we are called, 
look back with satisfaction even to this portion of our experience as the neces- 
sary preparation for a better order of things. We would dwell on the impor- 
tance of settling our own belief, and freeing our own minds of error and preju- 
dice, rather than on topics which might on a cursory glance be thought more 
essential to a society’s report. 

We should not be disheartened by our situation in the human family. We 
may learn, as we “sit at the feet of history,’’ that from remotest time, the 
influence of woman has been felt in society for good or evil. We find war 
proclaimed, dissensions fomented, and fatal feuds excited, to gratify the ambi- 
tion, hatred or revenge of women. They gloried in being the mothers of a 
valiant race. As they bent the twig, so did the tree incline; and thus has the 
earth been filled with violence. Have we less power for good than they had 
for evil? If, as mothers and teachers, we endeavor to train a portion of the 
future public as citizens who will turn with disgust and horror from the glory 
and the guilt of war, and decline all codperation in warlike preparations ;—as 
preachers who will proclaim a gospel of peace and good-will ;—as statesmen 
who wil uplift their voices in the nation’s councils in behalf of truth, and will 
not hesitate to say to assembled legislators,‘ to you is the command addressed, 
love your enemies;’—may we not trust that our exertions will be crowned 
with success, and that we may joyfully answer them who then ask how we 
can act in behalf of our principles ? 

Nor is the direct influence we can exert inconsiderable. We believe that 
the solemn convictions of no mind on a question of duty were ever uttered in 
vain; and though we could do no more than thus avow our belief, we should 
not be without the means of doing good. A word spoken in season, how 
good it is! How often falls some expression carelessly from the speaker, 
forgotten as soon as uttered, which may seem to be vainly spoken, but like 
seeds that remain for years deeply buried in the soil, till some convulsion throws 
them near the surface, and they spring up, and bear fruit after their kind, so 
do these words, ‘* unnoticed in their hour perchance, but back returning with 
a magic tone,’’ often produce in the mind which receives them, enduring 
results. 

It is to be hoped that our society has been in some measure faithful during 
the year that has gone. The conversations we have held, the books we have 
read and circulated, the correspondence we have conducted with other socie- 
ties, have without doubt done something for the cause; and though we may 
not see with our own eyes the results of our Jabors, we cannot but hope the 
good seed we have scattered has eften fallen in good ground, and will spring 
up, and bear fruit abundantly. 

Boston, April 21, 1837. 


Report of the Philadelphia Ladies’ Peace Society. 

In attempting a report of the Philadelphia Ladies’ Peace Society, we have 
to lament, that so little that is cheering to the friends of peace can be presented 
on the occasion. The subject gains but slowly upon the minds of our citizens; 
that is, so far as an open profession of peace principles is concerned. There 
are very few, we believe, among us, who are not ready enough to acknowl- 
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edge war to be a great and crying evil, heartily to be deprecated, as most 
destructive to national prosperity, to human life, to morality, to the social 
endearments of home and friends, and, in short, to every thing conducive to 
the happiness of a country, and all that can make life desirable. Yet, while 
they devoutly and fervently pray to be preserved from so great a calamity, 
they cannot conceive how wars are to be prevented, but deem them unavoid- 
able, and, in fact, necessary in some cases; and, while they sincerely hope for 
the preservation of peace, of civil and national good feeling, they cannot sub- 
scribe to the utility of adopting the principles of peace, as enforced by this 
society, and of urging them upon the people, as at all auxiliary to the growth 
of individual and national pacification. Even the greater part of professing 
Christians among us are slow to believe, that any thing salutary can be effected 
by the society. ‘They are disposed to look upon war as an instrument of the 
Almighty for the punishment of nations, and as a visitation, that our most 
strenuous efforts cannot avert, so long as the human heart remains perverted by 
pride, ambition and revenge. ‘They fully believe in the prophecy of Scripture, 
that the time will come, ‘* when swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks; that nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more;’’ and they rely on the fulfilment of 
this prophecy by supernatural means, or by the progressive influence of the 
march of Christianity towards the era of its accomplishment. 

We have merely mentioned these things cursorily, as objections often made 
to our society in this city, without any intention or space to say how far we 
conceive them to be right, or how far wrong. Many good people, too, are apt 
to look upon the efforts of the peace society as tending in a measure to de- 
preciate the general influence of gospel principles, taken as a whole. ‘They 
think the chain should be preserved entire; and that one link, detached and 
presented for special consideration, serves to weaken the whole. They think 
that the general doctrines and precepts of the gospel, embraced with sincerity, 
wil] most assuredly produce the peaceful fruits of righteousness, without in- 
sisting so particularly upon any one principle distinct from the rest. This, 
too, it is not our place to controvert in a common report; but far be it from us 
to say or do aught that would in any light tend to disparage the etlicacy of the 
general principles of the gospel of Christ; for upon this gospel, and upon this 
alone for a foundation, is built the superstructure of the peace cause. ‘The 
custom of war we believe to be at variance with the whole doctrines of 
the gospel; and by urging the inculeation of the principles of peace, individu- 
ally and nationally, we think, that instead of disparaging the general principles 
of the gospel, it rather tends to establish them all. 

In the formation of the Philadelphia Ladies’ Peace Society, it was not ex- 
pected very much could be done immediately. -The ladies did not expect to 
reform the city, to convert the arsenal into an hospital, the navy yard into a 
flower garden, and the officers and marines int horticulturists. ‘Their hopes 
were not quite so sanguine, nor their views so extended, but confined to the 
narrower limits of home and friends—to the fireside, the social circle, and the 
stated meetings of their society. They wished to consult together for their 
mutual encouragement, and to discuss plans for the dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of peace and good-will, so far as their influence extended. It was first 
in their own hearts, that the great principles of meekness, forbearance and 
peace were to be fostered, to be manifested in the education and government 
of their children, and to have their pacific sentiments felt and acknowledged 
by fathers, husbands and brothers. 

And who can doubt the good effects of all this? These ladies are not 
grappling with a subject beyond their comprehension. They are not meddling 
with things out of their proper sphere; they are only binding themselves the 
closer to their own peculiar duties. By a careful investigation of the principles 
of the peace society, founded upon the gospel, and presented in various publi- 
cations, tracts, pamphlets, &c., combining, along with scripture proofs, nu- 
merous interesting historical anecdotes, and facts, illustrative of the horrors of 
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war and the beauties of peace, they expand and improve their own minds, 
and store them with a fund of scriptural and historical information which will 
aid them much in the adoption of a proper course of education for their chil- 
dren. ‘Their sons will feel the benefit resulting from it; and nations, in whose 
councils these sons may one day sit, may be enabled to attribute their preser- 
vation from war, with all its direful calamities, te the persuasive reasoning, 
the calm, dignified and irresistible eloquence of statesmen tutored by mothers 
professedly advocates of the principles of peace. 

The Philadelphia Ladies’ Peace Society, auxiliary to the American Peace 
Society, was formed in the beginning of March, 1836, after the delivery of an 
address on the subject of peace by Mr. Ladd, General Agent of the parent 
society. A constitution was formed similar to that of most other ladies’ peace 
societies, embodying those principles above alluded to, as being in entire con- 
formity with the gospel of peace. ‘The subscription is fifty cents a year; the 
Advocate to be sent to those paying one dollar a year; for life-membership, 
ten dollars. The society is yet very small, numbering only about thirty anno- 
al, with four life-members. They are required by the constitution to meet 
once a quarter. The society being so small, and consequently low in funds, 
has been able to spare as yet, from contingent expenses, but fifty dollars to 
pay the parent society; but trusts, notwithstanding mach depression, that by 
patient perseverance in the good cause, it will be enabled soon to contribute 
something further in aid. The society has to lament that so few books, tracts, 
and other publications, have been received for circulation in this city. It is 
believed the cause would be much promoted by a distribution of such; and 
we hope before long to be better prepared tv meet the wishes of our friends 
in piacing such before them. 

The abolition of war from the earth, with its invariable attendants, rapine, 
murder and bloodshed, we may never see; it may not be in our day or gener- 
ation; but we must believe the promise of God, that the blissful time will 
come, when the ‘* nations shall learn war no more.’’ And we are emboldened 
to hope that our feeble efforts may be as one instrument, though weak in his 
hand, to work for the promotion of that blissful time. 

In closing this report, we caunot offer a more appropriate address to heaven 
for preservation from the calamity of war, than that in the beautiful language 
of Dr. Hunter:—*‘ And must it be? Father of mercies! must it needs be that 
war should continue to waste the nations? Shall the earth be for ever a field 
of blood? Mast the peace of private families, and the repose of kingdoms be 
eternally disturbed by lust and pride, avarice and ambition, envy and revenge? 
Blessed God! send forth the spirit of thy Son into the hearts of men. Prince 
of peace! command this troubled ocean into a calm. Spirit of love! put a full 
end to bitterness and wrath. Subdue this carnal mind, which is enmity against 
God. Glorious gospel of salvation! as thou bringest good tidings from God to 
men, restore good-will to men among themselves.”’ 

Philadelphia, May 31, 1857. 


Reports from Agents of the Society. 


Of these reports, though fuller and more encouraging than usual, our limits 
will allow us to give only a meagre abstract. 

Mr. WiLtit1amM WARREN, whose services were secured for our cause 
during the recent spring vacation in the seminary at Andover, spent most of 
his time in the county of Essex, Mass. He delivered eleven lectures, usually 
to respectable and attentive audiences, and was received with general favor. 
The pressure of the times deterred him from soliciting much pecuniary aid; 
but the friends of the cause where he went, contributed enough to defray all 
the expenses incident to the agency. 

Mr. W. spent a part of his time in public and private correspondence on the 
subject of peace; and he finds ‘‘ the sentiment of the public mind to be, that 
war, in general, is a sin, and always a great evil both in a physical and moral 
point of view; but the impression that war is sometimes indispensable and 
innocent, perverts and depraves essentially the public sentiment, and forms a 
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powerful barrier to the prevalence and triumph of pacific principles,’’ very 
much, be thinks, as the supposition of its being innocent and necessary to use 
ardent spirits moderately, held back the temperance reform. 

The General Agent of our society, who lives by toiling for the cause, has 
been at work with even more than his usual assiduity and acceptance. Both 
the press and the pulpit bear witness almost every week to his untiring zeal in 
behalf of ‘peace on earth, and good-will to men.’’ He attended on our 
behalf the General Conference of Maine, where the cause ‘* met with cordial 
notice in the reports concerning the state of religion, and in the speeches and 
prayers made on the occasion; and two resolves were passed after a short 
speech’’ from Mr, Ladd. ‘1 expect,’’ he says, ‘‘ to lecture every Sabbath, 
and have made engagements for two months to come.’’ Ee speaks of some 
of our friends in Maine as *‘ taking a fresh start in the cause,’’ and of one 
purposing to contribute one hundred dollars a year to its aid. Cannot a score 
or two of our friends ** do likewise? ”’ 

The Corresponding Secretary has devoted his whole time to the cause. 
Beside laboring in this vicinity seven weeks, he has taken a tour into the 
western part of Massachusetts, and returned through Vermont and New 
Hampshire, having travelled in our service since the annual meeting fourteen 
hundred and thirty-nine miles, and delivered forty-nine lectures and addresses 
on the subject of peace, 

One Sabbath he spent in Franklin county, Mass., and found in Charlemont 
and Heath, the places where he labored, a disposition to lend a favorable ear 
to the claims of our cause. In Berkshire county, he spent a month, Visiting 
the most important places, and delivering seventeen lectures and addresses in 
Shetlield, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Curtiaville, Lee, Lenox, and Pitts- 
field. In every one of those places, the cause was received with favor, and 
the people, though before unacquainted with its claims as a distinct department 
of Christian benevolence and reform, contributed to the funds of the society, 
and in some instances made their pastors life-members;—an example which 
we hope will be imitated through the county and the land. 

The Secretary, also, attended the Peace Convention in Middlebury, Vt., 
delivered an address at its opening, and took part in its deliberations. He 
thinks the State ripening for a rich harvest in the cause, and hopes for impor- 
lant and decisive results from the State Auxiliary just organized there, if the 
JSriends of peace do their duty by coming up to the work in solid phalanz. 
He was also present at the General Asvociation of New Hampshire in Clare- 
mont on the 22d ult., and delivered an address hefore that body in explanation 
of our object, and the measures by which we hope to see it accomplished. 

Encouragements. ‘The public mind is waking more and more to the sub- 
ject of peace. Ministers cheerfully admit it into their pulpits like any other 
part of the gospel, begin to examine it for themselves, and are in most cases 
willing to preach upon it as adistinet and important part of their message from 
the God of peace. The great mass of the community seem ready to hear 
with candor and kindness on the subject; nearly all the congregations address- 


ed by our Secretary, have shown a willingness, even amidst the pressure of 
the times, to afford pecuniary aid; and nothing is needed but the blessing of 


(iod, promised in answer to prayer, upon a right and vigorous, use of the 
means he has himself appointed for the spread of peace wherever the gospel 
itself prevails, 

Discouragements. Want of funds to carry on our operations with the vigor, 
and to the extent necessary for any decisive impression on the whole commu- 
nity;—want of agents to rouse the public mind from its strange lethargy on 
this subject, and put them upon such inquiries as will ere-long set them right 
both in theory and practice;—want of publications sufficient in number, varie- 
ty, and range of circulation, to meet the existing demand of minds already 
awake more or less to this cause;—ignorance, or misconception of our object, 
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principles and measures, arising mainly from culpable neglect on the part even 
of leading men in the ministry and the church to examine what the Mociety has 
published. Diseouragements from such causes ought not to exist; and we 


trust that the Christian community will not suffer them to exist much longer. 
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2. RESOLUTIONS ON PEACE. 


“The Mass, Baptist Convention held its thirty-fifth anniversary in Poston, 
June 1, 1837. The President, Levi FARWELL, in the chair. 

Rev. Addison Parker introduced the Rev. Thomas Thompson to the con- 
vention, who offered a set of resolutions upon the subject of peace; upon 
which Rev. Messrs. Professor Knowles and A. Sampson were appointed a 
committee to confer upon the subject with the Rev. Mr. Thompson. The 
committee reported the following preamble and resolution, which were unan- 
imously adopted by the convention: 


Whereas the members of this convention regard the custom of deciding 
international disputes by an appeal to arms as a relic of barbarism, and un- 
worthy the countenance of civilized and Christian communities; believing that 
war is in Opposition to the spirit and precepts of Christianity, an insuperable 
hindrance to missionary efforts, and to the spread and firm establishment of 
the Christian religion; that it produces a disregard of the duties of the individ- 
ual to himself, to his neighbor, and to God; that it tolerates a constant neglect, 
and often induces an utter profanation of the Sabbath; that it engenders loose- 
ness of principle, licentiousness of manners, and brutality of conduct, thus 
destroying moral and religious sentiment, degrading the character, and debas- 
ing the soul; therefore, 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to their brethren and friends, 
throughout the State, to promote by all proper means the cause of peace.”’ 


Resolves of the Woburn Association, June 6, 1837. 

1. That, as only an application of the gospel to the intercourse of nations 
can ever put an end to the custom of war, such an application ought in our 
view to be made without delay by every Christian nation, 

2. ‘That the professed followers of the Prince of peace cannot consistently 
remain silent concerning this custom in the heart of Christendom, but ought to 
bear their decided testimony against it as contrary to the spirit of the gospel, 
highly offensive to God, and deeply injurious both to the temporal and the 
spiritual interests of mankind. 

3. That the subject of peace, being in its strictly evangelical principles and 
bearings a part of the gospel, ought to be discussed in the pulpit by ministers 
on the Sabbath just like the other principles of the Bible, although some of its 
secular aspects and connections should be brought forward only on other days 
of the week, 

4. That the whole church of Christ, so long indifferent to this part of the 
gospel, ought without delay to examine the subject of peace in the light of the 
Bible, and, having ascertained what it teaches concerning the custom of war, 
tv put in practice its pacific principles, and use the means best adapted to 
make them influential wherever Christianity prevails. 

5. That Christian parents and teachers ought to take special pains in edu- 
cating all the young under their care to an habitual abhorrence of war, and 
love of peace, by inculcating the principles laid down by our Saviour in his 
sermon on the mount, and guarding them against the bad influence of toys, 
and pictures, and books, and military parades calculated to foster a war-spirit. 

6. That we highly approve the object of the American Peace Society, and 
commend it to the prayers and patronage of our brethren in the churches. 


General Conference of Maine, at North Yarmouth, June 27, 1837. 

At 8 o’clock the business transactions of the conference were resumed, 
After prayer by Rev. C. Hobart, Mr. Ladd addressed the auditory on his 
favorite and essentially important subject. Tis statements included reasons 
for the following resolutions, which on his motion were adopted: 

1. That we have great reason to thank God and take courage in view of 
the great suecess which has attended the cause of peace during the past year. 

2. That this conference recommend that ministers should continue to preach, 
Christians to pray, and all to contribute in favor of the cause of permanent 
and universal peace. 
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From the Report to the Conference on the state of religion in Maine. 

A delightful harmony reigns among Christians, which is not enjoyed in some 
other parts of our country, through the discussion of agitating questions; and 
this blessing we enjoy, not because the topics discussed are not known and 
examined here, but because of the grace of God bestowed upon the churches; 
and in part, without doubt, because, through divine goodness, the principles 
of peace have been propagated, studied and adopted. It has been said by one 
best qualified to judge, that these principles have prevailed more widely here 
than in any other part of our country; and we are therefore probably in ad- 
vance of every other community on earth in the heavenly cause of peace. 


Resolutions of the Gen. Association of N. H. in Claremont, Aug. 22, 1837. 

1. That the Bible, and the present circumstances of Christendom, call for 
energetic efforts in the cause of peace. 

2. ‘That Christian parents are especially bound to train their children in the 
principles of peace, and carefully guard them against the manifold and insidious 
influences calculated to excite a love for military glory, and a spirit of war. 

3. That we commend the American Peace Society to the efficient support 
of ministers and Christians in our connection, and that we recommend to min- 
isters to preach annually upon the pacific principles of the gospel, and to the 
churches to observe the concert of prayer on or near the 25th of December 
in each year for the universal prevalence of peace. 





3. NEW SOCIETIES ORGANIZED. 

A Convention, called at the request of nearly three hundred friends of peace 
in Vermont, met in Middlebury on the 15th of August, and, after an address 
from Rev. Geo. C. Beckwith, was organized by the choice of Rev. Tuomas 
A. Merritt, D. D., Chairman, and Rev. O. 8S. Murray, Secretary. After 
appointing committees, and inviting the friends of the cause from other States 
to take part in its deliberations, the Convention adjourned over the exercises of 
Commencement in the college to Wednesday evening, when addresses were 
made, and several resolutions adopted. 

On Thursday morning, the Hon. W1LL14m SLApE, in the absence of Dr. 
Merrill, was called to the chair, and the greater part of the day spent in dis- 
cussing the principles on which the proposed society should be organized. 
The members were unanimous in thinking it expedient to formn a State Peace 
Society, and disagreed only on the question, whether friends of peace, while 
doubting the unlawfulness of wars purely defensive, yet desirous to codperate 
in behalf of a great common object with those who deny the right of self-de- 
fence unto death in any case, should be admitted to membership. The dis- 
cussion, though earnest and protracted, was in the best spirit of fraternal can- 
dor and kindness, and resulted in the adoption of the following constitution. 

Art. 1. ‘This society shall be called the Vermont Peace Sociery, 
auxiliary to the American Peace Society. 

Arr. 2. This society, being founded on the principle that all war is contrary 
to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object to illustrate the inconsistency 
of war with Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests 
of mankind, and to devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Arr. 3. Any person may become a member of this society, by signing its 
constitution, conforming to the spirit of the foregoing article, and paying one 
dollar at the time of signing, and one dollar annually thereafter. 

Art. 4. Every member shall be entitled, without further charge, to some 
peace periodical, and every contributor, to one half the amount of what he 
contributes, in the publications of the American Peace Society. 

Art. 5. The officers of the society shall be a President, Vice Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of not 
less than five, with power to supply all vacancies in any office of the society, 
and to superintend its general concerns until successors are chosen. 

Ant. 6. The annual meeting of this society, for the choice of officers, the 
hearing of reports from the Secretary and ‘Treasurer, and the transaction of 
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the incidental business, shall be held at such time and place as the Executive 
Committee may appoint. 

Art. 7. Any member may withdraw from this society, by notifying the 
Secretary of his wish to that effect. 

Arr. 8. This constitution may be altered, on recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, or of any six members of the society, by a vote of two 
thirds present at any regular meeting. 


OFFICERS.—Rev. Tuomas A. Merritt, D. D., President. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. Jeduthun Loomis, Montpelier; Rev. Burton Car- 
penter, Addison; Rev. Charles Walker, Brattleborough; Timothy Goodale, 
Esq., Jamaica; Dea. Asahel Bingham, Cornwall. 

Professor J. Hough, Middlebury, Corresponding Secretary. 

E. W. Drury, Esq., Middlebury, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—Dr. J. A. Allen, Rev. J. F. Goodhue, W. G. John- 
son, John Frazer, B. F. Haskell. 

The convention adopted a series of important resolutions, only a part of 
which can we insert in our present number. 

1. That the evils of war, physical, political and moral, call upon patriots, 
philanthropists and Christians, to unite their efforts for its abolition. 

2. That we deem it as practicable to abolish war aa any other evil custom. 

3. That as our only hope of success, in our efforts for the removal of this 
evil, is in the power of truth, and as wrong views on this subject are exten- 
sively prevalent even in the church, we must regard it as an imperious duty, 
that special means shvuld be employed to explain and enforce the principles 
of the Christian religion on this subject. 

4, That we request all ministers of the gospel within the State to preach 
on the subject of peace, on or near the 25th of December of each year; and 
all churches of every name to unite on that day in the annual concert of 
prayer for the general prevalence of peace through the world, and to take up a 
collection after the sermon or the concert, in aid of the American Peace Society. 

5. That we respectfully invite the associations of ministers and churches, 
connected with the several religious denominations in this State, to take up 
this subject at the first convenient opportunity, and adopt such measures as 
they inay think best for the furtherance of this common cause. 

6. That we request the friends of peace in this State to use their efforts in 
extending the circulation of the Advocate of Peace, and other publications of 
the American Peace Society. 

We hope our friends of every denomination in Vermont will rally under the 
society, nor suffer any obstacle to prevent the cordial and efficient codperation 
of those who equally desire the prevalence of peace through the world. Per- 
fect coincidence of views can never be expected on every point of a subject so 
vast, complicated and difficult; but the ground of common views, and meas- 
ures, and efforts, is broad enough for al/ the friends of peace to stand upon, 
and work together in accomplishing the object of the society. Vermont opens 
a promising field; and we trust in the wisdom and zea! of our friends there to 
cultivate it with success. 





A Society, called the New-York Peuce Society, has been organized in the 
city of New-York. We have no space in this number for its constitution, but 
would just say, that one of its specified and favorite objects is, ‘ to urge the 
establishment of a Congress of Nations.”? We have not received a list of the 
officers; but from ‘ts Corresponding Secretary, we learn, that there are now 
about one hundred and seventy members; that the society holds a weekly meet- 
ing for discussion; that funds have been pledged for the temporary support of 
an agent; and that other measures ure in train for promoting the cause. Our 
friends in New York, though few in the society at present, seem in good spirits, 
‘* We find,’’ says our correspondent, ‘that we are pulling the right string. 
Reference of disputes, not sacrifice of rights, proves to be the faking thing, and 
is, I believe, the wise thing, and the right thing.’? May God speed any efforts, 
not wrong in themselves, for the accomplishment of the great object before us! 











96 Intelligence. [Sept., 1837. 


Auspicious movements.—In Middlebury College, where a peace society was 
organized last year with encouraging prospects, the Philadelphian Society, in- 
cluding most, if not all the pious students, ‘‘ has recently resolved itself into 
three committees to inquire into the condition of sailors, soldiers, and the Jews.”’ 
A letter from the chairman of the committee of soldiers (M. W. Safford), to 
our Secretary, asks for information concerning ‘ their numbers, expenses, moral 
condition, means of instruction, &c.,’’ to assist the inquiries of the committee. 
We shall be happy to render them all the assistance in our power; and we 
hope they will find a partial answer to their inquiries in this and every succeed- 
ing number of our work. 

Our Secretary has, also, been invited to attend discussions appointed by some 
ecclesiastical bodies on questions of great importance to the cause of peace, and 
in one case, before a rising ‘‘ school of the prophets.’? We hail such discus- 
sions before such bodies, as omens of much promise to our cause, and trust 
the day is not far distant when the main points of this long-neglected, yet mo- 
mentous subject, will be thoroughly investigated by every minister, every can- 
didate for the ministry, and every Christian in the land. 


Aspect of the times.—We know of no general war now in progress; but 
portions of Christendom are in a more disturbed and ominous state than any 
other part of the world. The civil war in Spain is still raging with doubtful 
prospects as to its ultimate results, having already sacrificed probably more than 
half a million of lives. ‘The Republics of South America appear to be on the 
eve of a war that is likely to involve them all, Buenos Ayres having recently 
declared war against Peru, now under the protection of the President of Bolivia, 
and Chili having some time ago proclaimed hostilities against Peru; so that there 
are now two against two; Chili and Buenos Ayres against Bolivia and Peru. 
Mexico seems more pacifically inclined; and if our own government treats that 
nation, and the Texian outlaws as they respectively deserve, peace between 
the two countries will doubtless be preserved. The death of William IV., the 
pacific king of England, and mediator of Christendom, is a serious loss to the 
cause of peace; but the cause, we believe, has much to hope from the reported 
character and disposition of his youthful successor, Victoria I. 


Interesting intelligence deferred.—We have just received an account of the 
proceedings at the late anniversary of the London Peace Society, two letters 
from their Corresponding Secretary, and a communication from Count de Sel- 
lon, the well-known founder of the Geneva Peace Society. But the lateness 
of their arrival necessarily excludes them all from the present number of our 
work, and Jeaves us room only to say, that the London anniversary is represen- 
ted as more interesting than usual; that the resolves of our own Society, at its 
annual meeting in 1836, with reference to king William’s proffer of his services 
as mediator between the United States and France, and the address to his maj- 
esty, had been formally presented through Lord Palmerston, and received by 
the monarch in a very kind and courteous manner; and that the state of the 
public mind in England is becoming more and more favorable to the cause of 
peace. 

The Advocate-—We hope our friends will make specia! efforts soon tu ex- 
tend the circulation of our periodical. 1. Because we deem its circulation the 
best means of promoting the cause through the press, and altogether essential 
to its increasing prosperity. 2. Because it is so very cheap that no friend of 
peace, possessed of ordinary means, can well refuse to take it. 3. Because it 
would be easy for members of the Society, for subscribers to the work, and 
ministers whe receive it on condition of pleading the cause before their people, 
to procure, if they would, a large increase of subscribers with very little effort. 


Will they not do so, and send the names with the money to the Society’s De- 
pository ? 
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WHIPPLE & DAMRELL, 
Printers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


—Publish the following Works— 


THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING.—Living within the Means. Living up to the 
Means. Living beyond the Means. 

This is a useful, practical work, of which about 25,000 copies have been sold within a few 
months. 
[Extracts from Notices of the Work.] 

“ The characters presented are natural, well drawn, and well sustained, and some of them 
exhibit to the life the ridiculous vanity of those who, by fine houses, «nd corresponding displays 
of wealth in dress, equip2ge and fashionable parties, endeavor to outshine their neighbors, and 
be the first in society.?’—Senthern Religious Telegraph. 

‘The advantage and comfort of living within the means ; the imprudence of living up to 
the means ; and the miserable folly and inevitable wretchedness that ensue from living beyond 
the means, are brought home to every capacity by the progress of a story illustrating the con- 
duct and condition of a family in each of these experiments. Writers who devote themselves 
to benefit their fellow-creatures by standard works of this nature, are deserving of all commen- 
dation.” —Kprickerbocker. 

ELINOR FULTON. <A Sequel to Three Experiments of Living. 

** The Sequel is full of interesting incidents, is true to nature, brings out some valuable in- 


struction in regard to Domestics—and portrays in vivid colors the excellences of the heroine of 


the story, with the rewards that commonly attend them, in whomsoever they may appear.”— 
Boston Recorder. 

‘¢' The book is a treasury of valuable thoughts, principally relating to domestic economy, 
but comprising many correct and beautiful delineations of character, both of classes and indi- 
viduals.”—New England Spectator. 

RICH ENOUGH; a Tale of the Times. By the author of ‘ Three Experiments of Living.’ 

*¢[t has less gratification for the spirit of novel reading than either of her former works, but 
not less of practical wisdom. It should be studied by all Wall street; by all the ‘merchant- 
princes’ in all our cities..—.Vew York Observer. 

“ This little story is peculiarly a tale of the times, and well adapted to minister a salutary 


| check to some of those faults which have tended to bring the country to its present condition.” 





Newburyport Herald. 


“The name of the author alone would give it a run, even if it did not contain the good sense 
it does. We like the author’s view of wealth! Prosperity is given us for the benefit of others. 
It is but too true a picture of many a scene that has occurred within the last six mouths.7’?— 
Evening Gazette. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN; or a familiar Mlustration of Christian Duty. By Rev. Ja- 
cop AgporrT. 

THE CORNER STONE; or a familiar Illustration of the Principles of Christian Truth. 
‘s Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner Stone.” By Rev. Jacon Ansorv. 

THE WAY TO DO GOOD, or the Christian Character mature. ‘The Sequel to the Young 
Christian and Corner Stone. By Rev. Jacos Assorr. 

TITE BIBLICAL ANALYSI&; ora Topical Arrangement of the Instructions of the Holy 
Scriptures Adapted tv the use of Ministers, Sabbath School and bible Class ‘Teachers, Xe. 
Compiled by J. U. Parsons. 

TEMPERANCE TALES. By the author of “* My Mother’s Gold Ring.” 

There are now 15 numbers belonging to this very useful and interesting sertes, and upwards 
of 200,899 copies have been sold since their first publication. - 
The numbers from | to 15 are also neatly bound in cloth, making four volumes of about 
250 puges each. 
No. 1.—MY MOTHER’S GOLD RING. 
No. 2.—WILb DICK AND GOOD LITTLE ROBIN. 
No. 3.—1 AM AFRAID THERE IS A GoD, 
No. 4.—A SECTARIAN THING, 
No. 5.—GRoGGY HARBOR. 
No. 6.—RIGHT OPPOSITE. 
No. 7.—F RITZ HAZELL. 
No, 8.—JOHNNY HODGES. 
No. 9.—A WORD IN SEASON. 
No. 10.—seED TIME AND HARVEST. 
No. 11.—an IRISH HEART. 
No, 12.— WELL ENOUGH FOR THE VULGAR. 
No. 13.—NANCY LE BARON, 
No. 14.—k1ity GRAFTON. 
No. 15.—1oo Fast AND TOO FAR. 

“© We say, let these Tales be widely circulated through the Jand. Let them be given to eve- 
ry young man and maiden, and to every child in our Sabbath schools. Above all, let them be 
thrust into the house of every distiller and rum-seller; and if they do not break up by their in- 
fluence their horrid business, it is because that business has destroyed every feeling of human- 
ity and tenderness in their breasts.”—Jeurnal of the Am. Temperance Union. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Tue ApvocaTE oF PEAcE, a quarterly of 200 pages a 
year, devoted, 1. To discussions of subjects connected with 
the cause of peace; 2. To notices of current publications 
involving its principles or interests; 3. To intelligence con- 
cerning ‘its progress, and the general state of the world as 
affecting this cause. 

Terms. One dollar payable on delivery of the first number. 
Seven copies for $5, and fifteen for $10, sent to one address. 
A liberal discount to auxiliary societies. &c Friends of the 
cause are earnestly desired to take it themselves, and procure 
other subscribers. 

To Ministers of the Gospel.—As their residence is frequently changed, as 
some are occasionally removed by death, and others may possibly grow weary 
in this department of well-doing, it becomes neceasary to request, that all 
ministers, desirous of having the Advocate continued after the current year, 
on condition of their preaching annually to their people on the subject of 
peace, should inform us within a year from this date ; such information being 
indispensable to prevent any waste or misapplication of the funds devoted to 
this cause. June 1, 1837. 

Communications relative to the concerns of the Advocate or the Society, 
may be addressed to Rev. Geo. C. BeEckwirn, Corresponding Secretary, 
or to James K. Wuipp.e, Treasurer; in either case, directed to the care 
of W hipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS. 





Wu1prpLe & DAMRELL, Boston. I. Wiicox, Providence, R. I. 
Wixu1aM Hype, Portland, Me. Sipney UnpERWwoop, ? New Bed- 
E. J. Lane, Dover, N. H. WiviriaM C. Tasor, bond Mass. 
A. Berry, Hanover, Dart. Col. Ezra Coiuier, New York, 144 Nas- 
E. P. Warton, Montpelier, Vt. sau Street. 

WicxiaM Sressins, N. Haven, Ct. NarHan Kure, Philadelphia, 50 N. 
Aupueus Kinosxey, Norwich, “ | 4th Street. 


Rev. T.S. CLarke, Stockbridge, Ms. Rev. Sam’t Lex, New a iiuaain N.H. 
Rev. Joun Woon, Newport, N. i. 


PEACE PUBLICAT IONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY'S GENERAL juideninenn, 


NO. FS CORNHAHILLE. 

DYMOND’S ESSAYS ON WAR, with or without Grimké’s Notes, and 
other writings on Peace,—the ablest work in the English language on the ques- 
tion, whether the gospel condemns all war. 

DISSERTATION ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. By a Friend of 
Peace. 

AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE, back nos. bound or otherwise. 

HARB INGER OF PEACE, 3 vols. bound. 

UPHAM’S MANUAL OF PEACE; a very able and interesting work. 

SERMONS ON WAR. By Tuomas T. Stone. 

Mr. LADD’S four vols. for Sabbath Schools. 

ADDRESS TO LADIES ON PEACE—what they can and should do in 
its behalf. 

OBSTACLES AND OBJECTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 
By a Layman. 

PEACE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
tACTS of the Am. Peace Society, first and second serves. 
tACTS of the London Peace Society, thirteen numbers. 
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